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The Measurement 
Of Incremental Inductance 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, Oregon State College 


HOW TO MEASURE 


the incremental in- 


ductance or self-inductance of coils having 
magnetic cores, carrying both alternating 
and direct current. The variations in incre- 
mental inductance are given and the 
operation of the bridge circuit discussed 


N A PRECEDING article 
(TELEPHONY of July 2) bridge 
measurements of inductance were 
discussed. The treatment applied to 
coils carrying only alternating cur- 
rent. Many of the coils and trans- 
formers in telephone plants simul- 
taneously carry both alternating and 
direct current, however, and it is 
sometimes of importance to know the 
self-inductance (referred to as in- 
cremental inductance for reasons to 
be considered later) under these con- 
ditions. 

Examples of coils of this type are 
the so-called choke coils in filters used 
in rectifier output circuits. These 
coils must be designed to carry the 
desired direct-current component to 
the load, but must suppress the alter- 
nating currents so that hum will not 
be objectionable. Many types of 
transformers, or repeating coils, as 
they are more commonly called, carry 
both alternating and direct currents. 

Some readers may not be familiar 
with the term incremental inductance 
and a brief explanation ‘will accord- 
ingly be given. 


As was explained in the article 
just referred to, the self-inductance 
is built into a coil when it is wound. 
The self-inductance is the property 
of a coil which causes a back voltage 
to be induced in the coil when the 
current in the coil is altered in mag- 
nitude. Thus, for a given current 
change, the magnitude of the induced 
voltage is a measure of the property 
of self-inductance. 

Incremental Inductance 

The back voltage is actually in- 
duced because the current through 
the coil produces a magnetic field in 
the core (since this article deals only 
with coils having cores of magnetic 
material such as iron or permalloy). 
This magnetic field links with the 
turns of the coil. When the current 
is changed the flux, and hence the 
flux linkages, are changed, and a volt- 
age is induced which tends to keep 
the current flowing as before. This 
is, of course, the voltage which causes 
the arc when the switch in a highly- 
inductive circuit is opened. 

Now if the current through the 
coil is changed, the flux is not neces- 


sarily changed a _ corresponding 
amount. Of course, it would be for 
an air-cored coil, but again, this dis- 
cussion applies to coils with cores of 
magnetic material—for simplicity, 
iron cores. These relations are illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. Suppose that the 
current through the coil is J] amperes, 
and the value flux produced in the 
iron is ¢ lines. If the current is 
varied between the dotted values to 
the right and left of J, the flux in 
the core will vary between the dotted 
values above and below ¢. 

Suppose that the current is now in- 
creased to the value J’, and that this 
current is then increased and de- 
creased between the same dotted lim- 
its as before. Owing to the fact that 
the iron is now being worked on a 
different part of its saturation curve, 
the flux change about the value ? 
corresponding to the current I’ will 
the 

The voltage induced in a coil de- 
pends on the time rate of change of 
flux linkages. Therefore, if the same 
incremental changes of current are 
made about 7 and J’—and if these 
are made at the same time rate—it is 
apparent that a greater voltage will 
be induced by the incremental cur- 
rent changes in the coil when the 
current has the average value 7 than 
when it has the average value I/’. 

Since, as previously stated, the 
back voltage is a measure of the in- 
ductance (all other factors being 
eaual), it is clear that the apparent 
self-inductance, or more precisely, 
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not be same. 








the incremental inductance of an 
iron-cored coil is a variable factor. 
Variations in 
Incremental Inductance 


Although this point was not 
stressed in the preceding discussion, 
it is apparent that the currents, / 
and 1’, are the direct-current compo- 
nents, and the variations in 7 and I’ 
between the dotted lines are the al- 
ternating-current components. The 
discussion, therefore, applies to an 
iron-cored coil 


take place in an iron-cored coil. This 
may appear to be a new term; but 
in alternating-current calculations, 
when it is stated that the impedance 
Z of a coil is composed of resistance 
R and reactance X, effective resis- 
tance is implied if not actually stated. 

The important losses in an iron- 
cored coil, which cause the effective 
or alternating-current resistance to 
be greater at voice frequencies than 
the direct-current resistance, are the 
hysteresis and eddy-current losses. 





carrying simulta- 
neously both al- 
ternating and di- 
rect current. It 
follows, then, that 
the incremental 
inductance of an 
iron - cored coil 
varies with the 
amount of direct 
current through 
the winding. 
What is_ not 
quite so obvious 
is that the value 
of the incremen- 
tal inductance will 
also vary slightly 
with the alter- 
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nating - current 
values. This is 
not so important 
in design calcula- 











tions, but as will 
be pointed out 
later, it is of im- 
portance in bridge measurements of 
the incremental inductance. These 
variations will now be explained. 

An examination of Fig. 1 will show 
that the incremental inductance is 
determined by the slope of the curve 
at the point of operation; in reality 
it is the difference in slope which 
makes the variations about “ greater 
than those about “’. Theoretically 
at least, the current changes for find- 
ing the incremental inductance 
should be very small—infinitesimal, 
to be exact. 

Thus, when the incremental in- 
ductance is measured with finite cur- 
rent changes (as must be done in a 
bridge measurement), the value ob- 
tained will be somewhat of an aver- 
age. This will be clearly demon- 
strated by studying the changes 
about the current 7 of Fig. 1; it is 
quite evident that the slope has 
changed between the dotted lines. 

A few words must also be said 
about the effective resistance which 
would be measured on an iron-cored 
coil by alternating current. The ef- 
fective resistance is a factor which 
represents all the heat losses which 
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Fig. |. Illustrating the relation between current and magnetic 
flux in a coil with a core of material such as iron. 


Since both these losses depend on the 
flux change which a given current 
variation produces, the effective re- 
sistance will also vary with the mag- 
nitude of the direct and alternating- 
current components in the coil. 


Bridge Circuit for Measur- 
ing Incremental Inductance 


Having concluded the formalities, 
the reader may welcome a discussion 
of the actual bridge circuit of Fig. 2 
for measuring incremental induc- 
tance of iron-cored coils. This cir- 
cuit may appear somewhat involved, 
but let it be added that bitter expe- 
rience has proved that the many re- 
finements—bothersome as they may 
appear—are usually necessary if 
highly reliable and reproducible re- 
sults are to be obtained. 

Since, when the tests are made, di- 
rect current must flow through the 
iron-cored coil, the path of this cur- 
rent will be traced first. This cur- 
rent is supplied by the battery b, 
measured by the milliammeter MA, 
and regulated by the rheostat 7. A 
study of Fig. 2 will show that in the 
bridge itself this direct current flows 





only through the iron-cored coil 
L,.—R,, and through the bridge 
arm S, the condensers preventing its 
flow through the other bridge ele- 
ments. This is of importance de- 
cause the resistance box or other 
device must carry this direct current 
without introducing an error or }e- 
coming damaged due to heating. 

The alternating test current is con- 
trolled in magnitude by the voltage 
divider connected across the oscil- 
lator at the left. The transformer, 
usually of unity ratio, serves to iso- 
late the oscillator from the bridge. 
For measurements of incremental in- 
ductance on most iron-cored coils and 
transformers, a very low frequency 
must be used. If this is not done, 
then what is measured is not the in- 
ductance, but the combined results of 
the inductance and the distributed 
capacitance within the coil or trans- 
former. 

Thus, the frequency should be only 
one or two hundred cycles in most 
instances, but it may be higher if the 
distributed capacitance is not bother- 
some. In some instances, a 60-cycle 
source is used, but often frequencies 
of four or five hundred cycles are 
employed. 

The detector D of Fig. 2 is a very 
important device. It should prefer- 
ably be a vacuum-tube circuit with 
the input sharply tuned to the test 
frequency. A telephone receiver can 
be used with some measure of suc- 
cess if the frequency is not too low, 
and if the observer is skilled, but for 
most satisfactory results a_ tuned 
vacuum-tube amplifier with a detec- 
tor or a voltmeter in the output will 
be most satisfactory. A_ sensitive 
wave analyzer set on the test fre- 
quency should prove adequate. 

As is indicated, a voltmeter is con- 
nected across the iron-cored coil un- 
der test. This must be a very high- 
impedance voltmeter of the vacuum- 
tube type; otherwise, it will influ- 
ence the results. The purpose of this 
voltmeter is to make it possible to 
hold constant the alternating voltage 
across the coil under test, the voltage 
being varied by the voltage divider 
across the oscillator at the left. 

There appears to be no reason why 
a thermocouple in series with the coil 
could not be used instead, providing 
that the sensitiveness of the com- 
bination were sufficiently great to in- 
sure that the alternating component 
of the total current could be held 
constant. It is probable that the 
vacuum-tube voltmeter arrangement 
is best. This need not be an elab- 
orate arrangement, but may merely 
be any uncalibrated amplifier if of 
high impedance. 
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‘he output need not be calibrated 
in volts, but must show that the in- 
put (that is, the voltage across the 
co'l under test) is being held con- 
stant. In some circuits this is omit- 
ted, bet experience has shown that it 
greatly facilitates reliable and rapid 
readings. 

\ standard decade condenser box 
arrangement is very convenient, but 
not necessary, for C,. Any combina- 
tion of suitable condensers can be 
used. The value of Cp, is usually less 
than one microfarad. The condensers 
in series with the voltmeter and with 
the detector merely confine the direct 
irrent to the desired path. The vari- 
able resistors, A and B, may be suit- 
able decade resistance boxes, al- 
though this is not at all necessary. 


€ 


Operation of the 
Bridge Circuit 


The operation of the circuit of Fig. 
2 to find the incremental inductance 
of an iron-cored coil may now be ex- 
plained. The coil should first be de- 
magnetized unless the core is known 
to be in such condition. This is very 
important and is a point often over- 
looked. The core can easily be de- 


flows through S and would require 
constant attention if S were varied. 

And last, but not least, the alter- 
nating voltage across the coil is held 
constant. As was mentioned, the ac- 
tual value need not be known; the 
reason it is so important to hold it 
constant is that since the incremental 
inductance varies slightly with the 
alternating-current value, it is often 
difficult to balance the bridge if this 
value is not held constant. 

One final precaution is now neces- 
sary. In adjusting the value of di- 
rect current, it is important that the 
desired value is not exceeded and the 
current lowered to the value desired. 
Even the high-grade cores used in 
communication equipment will retain 
some magnetism; and hence, when a 
current value is exceeded and then 
reduced, the proper value of flux is 
not obtained. Whenever there is a 
question about the magnetic condi- 
tion of the core, it should be demag- 
netized as previously explained. 

When the bridge is balanced, the 
incremental inductance for the test 
conditions is approximately 

L, AS Cz, 
where L, is in henrys when A and S 


























Fig 2. Circuit for measuring the inductance of a choke coil or the primary of an audio- 
frequency transformer. 


magnetized by passing 60-cycle cur- 
rent through it. The current should 
be increased to a value of the same 
order of magnitude as any previous 
currents which have passed through 
the coil, and then this 60-cycle cur- 
rent should be slowly reduced to a 
very low value. 

The coil is then connected in the 
circuit and the desired value of di- 
rect current passed through the coil. 
Radio “B” batteries may be neces- 
sary at b, and the rheostat r may 
need to be several thousand ohms. 
All these factors depend on the type 
of coil to be measured. 

It is usually most convenient to set 
S on some value and leave it there, 
balancing the bridge by varying A, 
B, and Cy. This simplifies the ad- 

istment of the direct current which 
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are in ohms, and Cy, is in farads. The 
effective resistance is approximately 
R, = ABSowC*,, 


where R, is in ohms when A, B, and 
S are in ohms, C,, is in farads, and 
» = 2nrf, where f is the frequency in 
cycles per second. 

These equations can readily be de- 
rived if several justifiable assump- 
tions are made. The word “approxi- 
mately” was used because these as- 
sumptions introduce errors which are 
negligible in most instances. 

The bridge shown in Fig. 2 is 
often called a modified Hay bridge, 
and those desiring additional infor- 
mation are referred to a book by 
B. Hague, “Alternating Current 
Bridge Methods,” published by Pit- 
man and Sons. 


In concluding, it should also be 
mentioned that the discussion in this 
article has covered all the factors 
which usually arise, and that for 
some purposes the bridge of Fig. 2 
may be simplified with very satisfac- 
tory results. The book, “Measure- 
ments in Radio Engineering,” by 
F. E. Terman, and published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, con- 
tains a discussion of a simplified cir- 
cuit which has proved very satisfac- 
tory in practice. An article describ- 
ing an elaborate bridge for measure- 
ments of incremental inductance at 
rather high currents and voltages is 
contained in the Bell Laboratories 
Record for December, 1935. 


vy 
Ships at Sea to Benefit 


from “Compandor” 

A special type of new equipment has 
been installed recently for a trial period, 
on the toll circuits in Massachusetts, 
between Boston and Provincetown. It 
is designed to improve the transmission 

particularly during the summer 
months when radio telephone activity is 
at its highest—of telephone messages 
received through the Green Harbor 
radiotelephone station from ships and 
yachts at sea. 

The “compandor” is the name given 
to the new equipment. It is a system 
of voice operation in which the speech 
waves are distorted at the sending end 
so that the range of intensity is re- 
duced, while at the receiving end a re- 
verse action occurs, so that the range is 
restored. 

In effect, the compandor introduces 
an element of elasticity into these tele- 
phone messages by compressing the 
voice range at one end, sending it over 
the wires, and expanding it at the other. 
Voice currents are not affected by radio- 
active waves as extensively when they 
are sent at a low intensity as they are 
when sent in a normal range. 

In the case of the Boston-Province- 
town ultra-short-wave circuit, which is 
a four-wire circuit, there is a com- 
pressor and an expander at each end 
of each circuit. 


VY 
New York Bell July 


Station Loss Increases 

The New York Telephone Co. had a 
net loss of 7,953 telephones in July, as 
compared with one of 2,383 in the same 
month last year, 9,319 in July, 1936; 
14,486 in July, 1935, and 14,975 in July, 
1934. 

For the first seven months of this 
year the net gain totals 5,509 stations, 
as compared with a gain of 68,657 in 
the 1937 period, one of 33,086 in 1936, 
a loss of 6,168 in seven months of 1935 
and a decline of 2,204 telephones in the 
1934 period. 








In the 








Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


> ITIZENS in general and busi- 
ness men in particular all over 
the United States seem to be 
rubbing their eyes and shaking their 
heads over the bitter “purge” tactics 
of the administration in the current 
Democratic primaries. This is not 
to suggest that the public is apa- 
thetic; far from it. 

Judging from the mail coming 
into Washington these days, the 
folks out in the states are warming 
up to these local fights as never be- 
fore. They are intensely interested. 
Best evidence of that is when news- 
papers in New England and the Mida- 
dle West print the complete text of 
a primary campaign speech by a 
Democratic senator in Maryland, 
and a similar speech by a congress- 
man in New York City is broadcast 
Over a nation-wide radio hook-up. 
Such national interest in merely lo- 
cal primary battles is absolutely 
without precedent in the political 
history of this republic. 

Yes, the people are aroused about 
this “purge” business all right, but 
at the same time the good folks back 
home seem to be puzzled. They 
sense that something important is 
taking place but they don’t exactly 
know what all the shooting is about 
They feel something like the small 
boy who is aggravated yet fascinat- 
ed by a gathering street crowd so 
immense that he can’t see what has 
happened. 


HY, THEY ASK, does Presi- 

dent Roosevelt feel that he 
must go into South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Maryland, and New York to 
seek defeat at the primaries of in- 
cumbent Democratic members of 
Congress? Is it simply his personal 
dislike for these congressmen or is 
he after bigger game? 

Well, the answer is that he is after 
bigger game—much bigger game. 
Important history is being made 
right under our noses, although the 
showdown will not become gener- 
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“PURGE” TACTICS of the administration in the 
Democratic primaries seen as making important his- 
tory ... No assurance given that the large national 
debt will not keep growing bigger and bigger... 
What will become of WPA? .. . The record shows 
that progress in better working conditions, shorter 
hours and higher wages had been made before 1933 


ally appreciated until 1940. The last 
weekly issue of the P. U. R. Execu- 
tive Information Service summed up 
the situation quite succinctly when 
it suggested that President Roose- 
velt is trying desperately on one 
hand to get the rest of his reforms 
(including his program for public 
electric power) on the Federal stat- 
ute books before the end of 1940, 
and on the other hand is literally 
“shooting the works” in his efforts 
to grasp complete control of the 
Democratic party. The Washington 
utility letter added: 


This public power program is, of 
course, only one segment of the gen- 
eral New Deal reform program. It is 
an important one—perhaps the most 
cherished by the President. But he 
is also apprehensive about the fate of 
other reforms. (Note the recent aban- 
donment of wage-hour legislation in 
France.) It should be kept in mind, 
therefore, that the President is not 
simply engaged in a vindictive ven- 
detta against certain individuals. He 
recognizes that resistance to his dom- 
ination is increasing in the Congress as 
now constituted. 

He senses that this resistance is be- 
coming organized along national lines 
by a conservative Democratic group 
equally determined that the New Deal 
and its influence shall pass out of the 
picture with the end of 1940. Hence 
the President’s efforts to smash the 
rebellion within his own party while 
it is still in the formative stage. To 
do this, he has thrown political caution 
to the wind and hurled the full weight 
of his personal prestige behind the im- 
pact of the “purge,” knowing that if 


it fails, the next Congress will block 
further New Deal proposals while the 
following Congress may undo those al- 
ready enacted. 


In plain words, President Roose- 
velt, like every other occupant of 
the White House since it was built, 
is sensitive about his “niche in his- 
tory.” He rarely talks about it as 
such but there is no doubt that he 
thinks about it a great deal. Fur- 
ther, he hears that unless he can 
(in person, or through a selected 
successor) control the administra- 
tion of the various reform laws he 
has crusaded for, a future Congress 
will sabotage, destroy or distort 
them. If that happens, he might 
very well go down in history as the 
President who marched up the hill 
and then marched down again— 
pretty much like his distinguished 
cousin and_ predecessor, Teddy 
Roosevelt. 


N the heat of these bitter primary 

battles, much is being said that 
is not accurate or sound. And, with 
all due respect, that goes for some 
of the things President Roosevelt 
has been saying. His recent blast 
against Republicans entering Demo- 
cratic primaries in Maryland is an 
example. As a matter of fact, Mary- 
land primary laws are so strict that 
such strategic political shifts are 
impossible. (The Maryland law re- 
quires six months’ party registra- 
tion notice.) 

Of more interest to business men 
(because they are taxed so heavily 
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for its support) is the recent refer- 
ence by the President to the Social 
Security Act. Speaking over a coast- 
to-coast hook-up on the third anni- 
versary of the Act, President Roose- 
velt complimented U. S. Representa- 
tive David J. Lewis of Maryland as 
one of its founding fathers and 
added that five years ago social se- 
curity was an unknown phrase. 
Now, it is difficult to understand 
the President could slip up 
that way. The first general study 
of social security legislation in this 
country was made during the admin- 
istration of the late President Hard- 
ing The Democratic minority at 
that time did not think very much 
of the study. Nor did they think any 
more kindly of it eight years later 


when, at the request of President 
Coolidge, the Senate committee on 
education and labor, pursuant to 


219 of the Seventieth 
undertook another study. 


resolution 
Congress, 

In 1932, the growing Democratic 
representation in Congress began to 
recognize the various good points of 
social security. And so it was that 
when the Senate, acting on a request 
of President Hoover, passed resolu- 
tion 483 (of the 72nd Congress) 
Senator Wagner of New York did 
not even wait for the committee to 
report but issued a separate report 
containing his views on the matter 
in Senate Report 629. 

Of course, checking up on such 
political generalities is a thankless 
task and, in truth, not a very impor- 
tant one. Many a statement is made 
during a campaign that wouldn’t 
stand up under strong light, and 
that is just as true about past Re- 
publican bragging as the current 
brand of Democratic boasting. 

important to business 


\ ORE 
4 men who have to pay taxes 
to support such reforms is the result 
upon the financial condition of the 
country. And here again we encoun- 
ter a reason why the New Deal is 
pursuing its “purge” program so 
vigorously. 

The New Deal knows that if the 
purge’ succeeds, the backbone of 
effective opposition in the next Con- 
gress might well be broken. On the 
other hand, failure of the “purge” 
will bring back a highly critical and 
independent Congress to consider 
such matters as the poor progress 
of the much ballyhooed lend-spend 
program, and the already conceded 
need of the Federal government for 
increased general taxation. 

So far the New Deal has had sur- 
prising success in getting the peo- 
ple to take the growing national debt 
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and deficits as a matter of course, or 
at most a necessary evil. The rea- 
son for this in the past has been 
Congress itself, which has at times 
even gone farther than the White 
House in approving more and more 
Federal expenditures. Under the 
circumstances, most of the Con- 
gressmen are in no position to bring 
such a painful subject before the 
voters, even if they were disposed to 
do so (and they certainly are not). 

However, if the Republicans 
should pick up about 50 seats in the 
next House of Representatives and 
if the “purge” victims should sur- 
vive and come back to Washington 
with blood in their and all 
loaded for bear, there will be a de- 
cidedly different atmosphere on Cap- 
itol Hill. In that event, the state of 
the national finances will present a 
tempting rallying ground for a 
growing opposition to the adminis- 
tration. 

The gross national debt at this 
writing is more than $37,500,000,000. 
That is bad enough, but it would not 
be grounds for alarm if we knew 


eyes 












figures showing that WPA employs 
more people today than at any time 
in its three-year history. The total 
number of WPA employes and their 
dependents was placed by Adminis- 
trator Hopkins at the all-high figure 
of 10,000,000 of our population. 


And, remember, the WPA was 
supposed to be an “emergency” 
measure. And the Hoover depres- 
sion is supposed to be over. But, 
where would these 10,000,000 folks 
go for relief if WPA were abol- 
ished? It makes one wonder how 


we ever got along without WPA or 
some similar form of Federal re- 
lief. Yet we did so in the past— 
and through some pretty severe de- 
pressions. 

Just as a means of comparing 
population growth with national 
debt and deficits, here is a list your 
correspondent assembled to show 
what has happened since the days 
of President Rutherford B. Hayes 
which ended the Reconstruction era. 
The last year of each Presidential 
administration is recorded as a sam- 
ple of annual fiscal operations: 





Year President Population National Debt Appropriations Deficits 

1880 Hayes 50,262,382 $ $ 

1881 Garfield 

1884 Arthur 

1888 Cleveland 

1892 Harrison 65,665,810 

1896 Cleveland 70,884,554 

1900 McKinley 76,129,408 

1904 Roosevelt 82,601,384 

1908 Roosevelt 89,073,360 

1912 Taft 95,097 

1916 Wilson 100,757,723 

1920 Wilson 43,0 2 

1922 Harding 72,675 22,$ 

1928 Coolidge 119,861,607 a7, 

1932 Hoover 124,974,000 19, »4,967 

1926 Roosevelt 128,429,000 33,778,543,494 ,330.31 

1938 Roosevelt 130,000,000+4 37,520,097,715 982.92 1,856,272,697.00 
The figures for 1938 are somewhat approximate, being based in part on fore- 

casts It is probable, however, that the final 1938 deficit will exceed five billion 


And unless all signs are wrong, the 
the time President Roosevelt retires 
1940. If so, Mr. Roosevelt's 
since he took office 


what we were going to do about-it 
and how to keep it from growing 
larger. After all, judging by the 
experience of Great Britain, there 
is some plausible basis for President 


Roosevelt’s statement, made a few 
years ago, to the effect that this rich 
country of ours could stand a na- 


tional debt of even 50 billion dollars. 

The disturbing factor about our 
nearly 38 billion national debt is 
that we have absolutely no assur- 
ance that it will not keep on grow- 
ing bigger and bigger. That is the 
trouble with an unbalanced budget 
or, as the financial experts say, 
“deficit financing.”” We keep on 
spending future income and going 
more and more into the red. 

And is there any end in sight? 
Not from this Washington vantage 
point. Only last week the Works 
Progress Administration released 


national debt 
from office (if he 
administration 


will easily go over 40 billion by 


does retire) by the end of 


will have doubled the national debt 


And when Congress assembles 
next January, will the New Dea! 
have any program ready for the 
curbing of this rising tide of red 
ink? Will the administration send 
to Congress any definite plans to 
adjust tax revenues and appropria- 
tions so as to give the national in- 
come a fighting chance of catching 
up with the outgo? (Even in that 
happy event, it would be necessary 
to let the present sky-scraping na- 
tional debt go on “riding” with its 
burdensome interest obligations.) 

Will the President and his advis- 
ers have any ideas for Congress 
on what to do about scaling down 
WPA, which threatens to become a 
permanent fixture around the neck 
of our Treasury, like the Old Man 
of the Sea? 

Well, it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that there will be such 
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a reversal of attitude in the White 
House between now and next Janu- 
ary and so, perhaps, we should not 
prejudice the matter too  defi- 
nitely. 

But from the prevailing gossip, 
the principal measures which the 
New Deal advisers are cooking up 
all involve the expenditure of even 
more money. In other words, the ad- 
ministration’s financial debt is still 
headed in the direction of the Red 
Sea. 


UST to bring this sermon on Fed- 

eral spending home to the tele- 
phone industry, consider, for ex- 
ample, the movement toward social- 
ized medicine. This will be a new 
burden on business and its employes 
just like the Federal and state relief 
taxes, unemployment insurance and 
old-age pensions. 

The administration is expected to 
ask the next Congress to embark on 
a national health program’ which 
will involve an expenditure of $850,- 
000,000 a year for ten years. Of 
course, this is all very humane, and 
no one can quarrel with the general 
social objectives of improving the 
national health. But it will make the 
business men wonder where the 
money is coming from to support us 
in the style to which we have not 
been accustomed. A more indepen- 
dent and critical Congress in the 
next session may even drive this 
point home to the New Deal admin- 
istration. 

That’s the trouble with being 
conservative or trying to worry 
about how things are going to be 
paid for. It’s a thankless task. Let 
the business men, who keep this 
country going and _ provide’ the 
wherewithal to pay for all these 
pretty reforms, so much as raise 
their voices against going too fast or 
taking economic shortcuts, and they 
are held up to ridicule as Tories, and 
skunks in whom the milk of human 
kindness has soured. 

A fairer viewpoint is that no re- 
sponsible business man _ quarrels 
with the general objectives of the 
reformers. What telephone execu- 
tive, for instance, has ever been 
heard to say that social security is 
all wrong, or that labor should not 
be allowed to organize or be given 
decent living wages? 

Nobody finds faults with these 
things as objectives. The trouble 
comes when the business commu- 
nity, which has to pay the freight, 
asks the spenders to take it easy so 
we can catch up with some of our 
bills. 

Certainly we have been falling be- 
hind dreadfully in our “bills” dur- 
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ing the last eight years as the fore- 
going table will show. 

And before concluding, a word 
ought to be said for reforms under 
more conservative auspices of gov- 
ernment. To hear the radicals talk, 
one would get the idea that no 
one ever thought of better working 
conditions, shorter hours, or higher 
wages until March 4, 1933, and, at 
least, that no progress in that direc- 
tion had ever been made before that 
date. 

But look at the record! Average 
American wages have been rising 
steadily and the daily working hours 
have been going down ever since the 
Spanish American War. In that 
period, 14-hour days, and three- 
dollars-a-week jobs were common- 
place (so also was 15 cents-a-pound 
steak). Female and child labor were 





violently abused according to present 
standards. 

But how and when did we reach 
our present standards? Labor sta- 
tistics clearly indicate that most of 
the relative progress was made un- 
der conservative government poli- 
cies prior to the crash of 1929. La- 
bor unions of those days undoubt- 
edly helped, but to take all the 
credit away from business for vol- 
untarily and progressively improv- 
ing the working conditions of labor 
is simply too unfair and untrue to 
be overlooked. 

A most outstanding instance of 
this was the revolutionary $5-a-day 
minimum established years ago by 
Henry Ford who is held up today by 
the union leaders as an enemy of 
labor. 

These facts, when studied care- 
fully, make one wonder just how 
much worse or different would be 
working conditions today if the old- 
fashioned government system with 





business cooperative were stil! in 
operation instead of the present ;roy- 
ernment system of cracking down 
on business. 

Would social security have ‘een 
impcssible? Would our genera! la- 
bor situation be any worse? And 
what would our national debt be to- 
day? True, this is all “if” thinking 
and, for that reason, somewhat fu- 
tile, but it does challenge our specu- 
lation. 


vv 
Shirley Temple Gets 
100,000th Telephone 


The installation of a new telephone 
August 23 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Temple was no ordinary 
event, for in addition to the fact that 
it went into the home of the most fa- 
mous little girl in all the world, Shirley 
Temple, this instrument was exactly 


Shirley Temple using 
the new telephone in- 


stalled in her home. 


the 100,000th telephone placed in serv- 
ice by the Associated Telephone Co., 
Ltd. This is the company that serves 
Shirley’s home city and 36 other Calli- 
fornia communities. 

Here is how it happened: 

One of Shirley’s greatest admirers 
and a close friend of her parents, is 
none other than Irving S. Cobb, who in 
addition to his motion picture and news- 
paper activities, is an Associated Tele- 
phone Co. director. It was his idea, 
unanimously approved by President 
Charles F. Mason and the other direc- 
tors, that this particular 100,000th in- 
strument be placed in the Temple home. 

The officers of the company are 
pleased not only with the fact that its 
installation was made in the home of 
the world’s best loved child, but also be- 
cause it marks a milestone in the prog- 
ress of the. Associated Telephone Co., 
Ltd. The company now serves a great- 
er number of individual subscribers 
than any other Independently-operated 
company in America. 
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‘‘Telephony’’ Comments On 
An Anniversary 


NNIVERSARIES, like the proverbial milestone, 
are observed at regular intervals—not so fre- 
But TELEPHONY 
has a birthday with this issue, so we are pausing to 


quently as one becomes older. 


comment upon it. It is our 30th anniversary as a 

weekly publication—nearly the span of a generation. 
Since TELEPHONY’S first issue as a weekly, Septem- 

ber 5, 1908, many changes have taken place in the tele- 





phone field—and it may well be said that a new gen- 
eration is coming into the business. The men now 
prominent in the various companies in the industry 
were just starting in their life work 30 years ago. 
The number of telephones in service has tripled— 
from about 6% million instruments to 19% million— 
and their appearance is streamlined following the trend 
of the times. Switching equipment and telephone plant 


have taken on new forms; and service—local and long 





distance 





has greatly improved in every way. 
Even the 
small rural switchboard handles many long distance 


Companies are no longer strictly local. 
callsa—most of them intrastate within a 200-mile ra- 
dius—and occasionally an international call. 
tegulation has gone from local municipalities to 
state authority—with the exception of that in two 


States 





and recently federal authority is reaching out 
to exert an increasing influence in regulation of not 
nly telephone companies in interstate commerce but 
also of those exclusively in intrastate business. 


LL THESE ACTIVITIES during the 30 years of 
A TELEPHONY'’S (TELEPHONY com- 
menced publication as a monthly in January, 1901. The 
Telephone 
started as a telephone press clipping service in 1899, 
was merged with TELEPHONY in 1908) might be classed 
as pioneering. 


weekly career 


American Journal, a weekly publication 


sut the telephone pioneering frontiers 
There are 
many more, entirely different from those of the past, 


have not all been crossed or conquered. 
to be encountered in the future by the new generation 
that is gradually taking over the direction of activi- 
ties in the field. 

There is pioneering along new lines in rural service. 
Pioneering is advancing towards a broadening out of 
the telephone lines, not only to carry voice messages 
but also record messages—even newspapers—and then 
there is television just on the horizon. 

In these 30 years, TELEPHONY has recorded promptly, 
accurately and completely all of the many developments 
that have taken place in the field. The files of the 
weekly TELEPHONY—both reading and 
pages—furnish a complete record of the progress that 
has been made throughout these three decades. 

In these pages are to be found descriptions of the 
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advertising 


“beginnings” to the present modern telephone switching 
equipment and apparatus, as they have taken form dur- 
ing the years. The progress of the industry from de- 
structive competition with dual service to the cooperative 
service of today is vividly depicted. The various steps 
in regulation from the legislative authorizations to 
state commissions in 1906 and 1907 and the first fed- 
eral enactment in 1910 to the present extensive state 
and federal regulation, are accurately recorded. 

Improvements in plant construction methods and 
materials, from the period of heavy open-wire leads on 
high poles to the present small diameter lead-covered 
cable containing many hundred pairs of conductors and 
the plowed-in toll cables and plowed-in rural under- 
ground wire, are to be found in TELEPHONY’S pages. 
Transcontinental telephony, transoceanic telephony and 
radiotelephony are traced step-by-step, as are also tele- 
photo and the beginnings of television. 


ARRYING ON the telephone business in the next 
+ 30 years will be entirely different from that in 
the past 30 years. The telephone industry has always 
progressed with the times and anticipated public re- 
before the 
This has been due to the pioneering and fore- 


quirements public realized what they 
wanted. 
sight of manufacturing and operating companies. 

The new generation in the telephone industry will 
continue this pioneering and will find that the frontiers 
of the future will offer to them all of the challenge, 
adventure and hard work which were encountered and 
so successfully met by their fathers. 

And speaking of fathers, there are many in the 
Independent industry whose sons are now actively asso- 
ciated with them or are obtaining the experience with 
other telephone companies that will enable them to 
carry the torch which was lighted by their fathers. 
There is a surprisingly large number of fathers and 
sons engaged in the telephone business, and TELEPHONY 
short 
We hope others will send 


will soon commence publication of personal 
sketches concerning them. 
us recent photos and data without further invitation. 
As many of these sons in the next 5 to 30 years will 
be among the prominent leaders in the industry, 
TELEPHONY believes it is well for them to become 
acquainted with one another while they are young in 
Therefore, the short sketches with pho- 


tographs to enable these sons to recognize and contact 


the business. 


one another at various state and national meetings. 
Maybe some day there will be a “Pater Filius” sec- 
tion in the telephone industry in which the fathers can 
exchange recollections of the past while the sons 
observe the changes they have put into effect since they 


took over the reins of management. 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


AS YOUR company ever 
H opened its doors to the people 
in your community to give 
them a view of what takes place when 


they lift their telephone receiver 
from its hook? A glimpse of the 
vast and intricate equipment re- 


quired to handle their local and long 
distance calls? If not, it is worthy 
ot consideration. 

Last fall a new switchboard was 
installed in a central Illinois ex- 
change and the management decided 
they would have “Open House” and 
invite the residents of the community 
to visit the exchange to view the new 
switchboard. The writer was pres- 
ent and it was surprising to see the 
large numbers of people who came 
to the exchange. 


Townfolks and people from the 
farm, young and old, children and 
grandparents, all interested and 


amazed to see telephone service in 
the making, as it were. Such re- 
marks were heard: “How do they 


do it?” “Tell me again what that 
red light is for.” “Where is my 
number?” “What does she do with 


99 


those buttons? 
Open House Attracts 
Subscribers to Exchange 

We were literally swamped with 
questions and, with it all, the opera- 
tors serenely performed their tasks 
like veterans, although the new com- 
mon battery switchboard was hardly 
comparable to their old magneto 
equipment. More than 250 people 
visited this exchange in one day and 
the total population is little more 
than 1,500. 

Recently St. Louis, Mo., had its 
first “open house” since 1932. It 
was held at Laclede-Grand-Prospect 
office, May 10 to 13, and drew a total 
attendance of 14,104 persons, about 
40 per cent above the most optimistic 
estimate. The most popular hour for 
the guests seemed to be from 8 to 9 
p.m. During this period on each of 
the last three days of the exhibition 
more than 1,000 were made welcome. 

The oldest visitor of the week—a 
woman of 94—informed her guides 
that she stayed young by getting out 
and seeing things. 

A group of 30 from the Missouri 
School for the Blind listened intently 
and seemed to grasp the idea of most 
of the equipment. 
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“OPEN HOUSE” at tele- 
phone exchange draws 


visitors. Series No. 341 


A group of 50 from a Negro high 
school in Brooklyn, IIl., chartered a 
bus and came to tour the building 
when the janitor at the school heard 
“Mr. Fixit’ announce the “open 
house” over Station WIL. 

The open house was advertised in 


inserts with South St. Louis tele- 
phone bills, newspaper advertise- 


ments in the neighborhood papers, 
telephone calls from operators, invi- 
tations‘ (verbal and printed by em- 
ployes), letters of invitation to or- 
ganizations, signs and posters, flood- 
lights on the building. 

The question, “How did you hear 
about the open house?” was asked of 
about 300 visitors. It was indicated 
that the bill insert was the best re- 
membered, receiving mention in 25 
per cent of the replies. 

Many of our service criticisms are 
due to the customer’s lack of knowl- 
edge as to how his telephone calls are 
handled. Therefore, it is always help- 
ful to have customers visit the ex- 
change and secure a bird’s-eye view 
of what happens after he dials or 
lifts his receiver and gives his order 
for the desired number. 

Every exchange, regardless of size, 
is in a position to have “‘open house.” 
If you have not had one, suggest to 
your manager that it would be a good 
idea. Opening up the _ telephone 
doors to the public dispels any feel- 
ing of mystery regarding our busi- 
ness or assumption that we are work- 
ing under cover. You, of course, 
know that we have nothing to con- 
ceal, but are your subscribers also 
aware of this? 

Since traffic people who serve tele- 
phone customers are particularly 
benefited by having them visit their 
exchange, they should be right out 
in front in any movement in this 
direction. 

Questions from 

Illinois Operators 
1. Why should “MX” tickets always 
be announced? 
On sequence calls when the sub- 
scriber has been released, is the 


bo 


filing time entered on the first 
ticket? 

3 Are the reports “UN” 
“NRG” chargeable reports? 

4. Suppose I have a person-to-per- 
son call and receive a report of 
“u few,” and in half an hour the 
party I am calling calls back sta- 
tion-to-station to the party calling 


ind 


him. My party calls in after they 
talk and says, “Cancel my call. 
The party I wanted called me.” 
Do I charge a report charge, or is 


my ticket covered? 

5. Can you leave a call order on an 
alternate route? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 24. 

vy 
REA Officials Charged 

Active in Communist Body 

Eight high federal officials 
named on August 17 as members or 
officers of the Washington chapter of 
the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. The organization was de- 
scribed as an arm of the communist 
party in America. The charge was 
made by Representative Noah M. Mason 
(R., ll.), before the House 
investigating un-American activities. 

Among the eight government officials 
named were Harry C. Lamberton, as- 
sistant administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration—w ho, 
Congressman Mason said, is chairman 
of the Washington chapter—and John 
M. Carmody, administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Indepen- 
dent telephone men know them through 
REA activities. 

Mr. ridiculed the Mason 
charge that the organization of which 
he is Washington chairman, is 
munistic. 


were 


committee 





Lamberton 
com- 


“Quite a number of Washington peo- 
ple interested actively in the 
league,” he said at his office. “Its policy 
is based on that expressed at Chicago 
by President Roosevelt—quarantine 
the aggressor.” 

Mr. Carmody said he did not know 
whether his position as a sponsor made 
him a member. 


are 


“T have sponsored this activity a good 
deal as I might sponsor square danc- 
ing,” he said. “On the whole, I am a 
fairly peaceful person. As for democ- 
racy, I was born in it and rather like 
ze. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





To enable our customers to benefit further from the economies which 
result from uniform volume production of telephone instruments, we are 
pleased to announce the following extension of our discount schedule which 


appeared in TELEPHONY, issue of May 7, 1938: 


|. In consideration of an agreement from a customer to accept 
, delivery in approximately equal monthly installments over a 
period of one year, we will allow a discount of 2°, from the 
published prices of all types of new telephone instruments 


in any quantity; 





2. In addition to the above 2%, discount, the following further 
discounts will be allowed on quantity purchases of Type 
34A3 and Type 35A5 Monophones as included in the agree- 
ment, providing delivery of such types is likewise scheduled 


in approximately equal monthly installments over the year's 





period: 

500 to 1000 instruments : 2% 
1000 to 5000 instruments 3Te 
5000 to 9000 instruments 4%, 
9000 to 12000 instruments 5% 

12000 to 15000 instruments 8°%, 
15000 instruments and over 10!/2 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Distributor for products of AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY and other companies 
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The above sketch shows the "eas- 
ier lifting’ feature provided in 
the Type 34A3A Desk Mono- 
phone. 






Tune 34A3A 


This new model has the back of the 


base shaped “for easier lifting." 


Tyne 34A3 


The "original model''—one of the 


most outstanding values ever in- 
troduced to the telephone field. 















Now Available in an “Easy Lift” Model 
For Use Where Portability Is Desired 


To telephone managers who have occasional requirements for instruments 
having a portability feature, we offer the popular 34A3 Monophone in 


slightly modified form to incorporate facilities for easy lifting. 


The optional model (Type 34A3A) has the same basic design as the 
standard 34A3, but has the back of the base shaped for greater convenience 
in lifting and carrying, and employs a new compact induction coil, a new 


small size condenser and a full size ringer with special mounting bracket. 












Some of our customers who have standardized on the 34A3 Monophone 
for regular use are including in their purchases a suitable proportion of the 
34A3A model to meet the requirements of subscribers who desire the port- 


ability feature. 





Other companies may wish to adopt this procedure, and we are 
accordingly prepared to make immediate deliveries of either model, with 
no difference in price, and arranged for use in any common battery exchange 


—manual or automatic—and with straight line or harmonic ringers, bridged 


AS | 
ELECTRIC 


MAKERS . OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


or grounded, as desired. 
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Here and There in the Field 


National Independent Week 


Celebration in October 

The National Independent Telephone 
Week in Chicago each year highlights 
matters of general and particular im- 
portance to the telephone industry. In 
addition to discussions by men promi- 
nent in the industry, men from other 
lines of business speak on _ general 
subjects dealing with national political 
and economic matters. The United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion has set the dates, October 18, 19, 20 
and 21, for observance of National In- 
dependent Telephone Week this year at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 

While the form of program in general 
remains the same as in former years, 
the subjects have been changed to pro- 
vide a wide diversity of discussion. 
General sessions will be held on Tues- 
day afternoon, Wednesday afternoon, 
Thursday and Friday, with conference 
sessions on Wednesday morning. The 
session on Thursday afternoon will also 
include the annual meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association 
of the United States, and on Thursday 
evening its annual banquet and enter- 
tainment will take place. 

The annual dinner and meeting of ex- 
ecutives of state associations will be 
held Tuesday evening, October 18. This 
is an informal meeting at which general 
matters relating to state association 
work will be discussed. 

Already several speakers have ac- 
cepted assignments for addresses at the 
general sessions. 

“Wages and Hours” will be viewed 
from legal and other angles by Howard 
P. Macfarlane, of the firm, McKay, 
Macfarlane, Jackson & Ramsey, attor- 
neys for the Peninsular Telephone Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Carl Taylor, Milwaukee, Wis., execu- 
tive secretary, Wisconsin Building & 
Loan League, will tell “What Made 
America a Great Country.” 

Merle Thorpe, Washington, D. C., 
editor of The Nation’s Business, will 
speak on a_ subject to be announced 
later. 

In addition to these, several other 
speakers are under consideration. 

Programs for accounting, plant, traf- 
fic and commercial conferences are be- 
ing planned by the division chairmen. 
These chairmen are: 

Accounting: Ranford Dunlap, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., auditor, Telephone Bond 
& Share Co. 

Plant: R. V. Achatz, Aurora, Ind., 
secretary-treasurer, Southern Indiana 
Telephone Co. 

Traffic: L. F. Shepherd, Madison, 
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Wis., general traffic superintendent, 
Central Group, General Telephone Corp. 

Commercial: Sam H. Shutt, Sherman, 
Texas, vice-president, Texas Telephone 
Co. 

The arrangements already completed 
for the program of National Indepen- 
dent Telephone Week indicate that those 
attending this year will hear not only 
discussions of many matters in which 
they are particularly interested but will 
also have opportunity to learn from the 
various exhibits of the many new devel- 
opments in exchange and plant equip- 
ment and supplies. 


vy 
Reporting to Employes 
on Company Operations 


At least 44 prominent companies are 
regularly providing their employes with 
special annual reports of the results of 
company operations, according to “Re- 
porting to Employes on Company Oper- 
ations,” an illustrated business research 
study issued by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. The study, based on a 
survey made by the Metropolitan pol- 
icyholders service bureau, notes that 
this list contains only names of com- 
panies issuing reports specifically for 
employes, omitting those that simply 
provide reproductions or summaries of 
their reports to stockholders. 

“It is being increasingly recognized,” 
the booklet states, “that the employe, as 
well as the stockholder has an interest 
in information on the results of the 
company’s operations. His job, like the 
stockholder’s dividends, depends upon 
earnings.” 

The companies whose employe reports 
were analyzed, the study states, appar- 
ently look upon the problem as a three- 
fold one, consisting of (1) giving the 
employes and the general public an ap- 
preciation of the relations between 
stockholders, management, employe and 
customer; (2) conveying a clear under- 
standing of the company’s progress dur- 
ing the year, its earnings, expenses, 
and outlook for the coming year; and 
(3) outlining some of the economic 
problems that stockholders, employes 
and management must face together. 

The study observes that no standard- 
ized procedure has been’ generally 
adopted to meet this three-fold problem 
and states that most companies seem to 
be pioneering in their own way in try- 
ing to show the employe the share he 
has in the company income and the 
amount of capital investment needed 
to make it possible for him to carry on 
his job and earn his wages. 

It is indicated that although the plant 
newspaper or magazine seems to con- 


tinue to be the usual medium for inter- 
preting the company’s operations and 
financial condition to employes, a fea- 
ture of recent activities is the “employe 
edition” of the annual report, in many 
cases an elaborate and colorful presen- 
tation of cold facts and figures. Also 
noted in the study is the increasing pop- 
ularity of the company group meetings 
at which the president of the company 
personally reports to employes on the 
progress of the year. 

“In statements prepared for em- 
ployes,” the study states, “the terms of 
the accountant are translated into 
everyday language. Usually an explan- 
ation of the term is given in parenthesis 
and frequently a discussion accom- 
panies the statement not only to inter- 
pret the figures but to show the stake 
each of the ‘parties at interest’ has in 
the results.” The study includes a de- 
tailed and illustrated discussion of how 
various companies, through new types 


of statement and with the aid of graphs, , 


photographs, and drawings are seeking 
to further inform the personnel of op- 
erating results. 

vy 
Telephone Companies Not 


Under Wage-Hour Act 


Telephone exchanges are service es- 
tablishments, and as such Independent 
telephone companies, unless the greater 
part of their selling or servicing is in- 
terstate, would be exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 (wage-hour bill). Thus, 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association in a letter dated 
August 24 has advised member com- 
panies. 

Legal opinions from the association’s 
general attorney and from attorneys of 
some of the large Independent com- 
panies form the basis for this posi- 
tion of the association. These legal opin- 
ions, covering the exemption of tele- 
phone companies from the wage-hour 
act, are unanimous in interpreting the 
“service establishments” con- 
tained in Section 13(a) 2 of the act, and 
hold that Independent companies are 
service establishments. 

The opinions are qualified with the 
assumption that the greater part of a 
company’s business is intrastate in 
character. The companies are advised 
that they should at once analyze their 
business revenues into local exchange 
revenues, intrastate toll business and 
interstate toll business, so that the real 
facts as to their nature may be shown. 
The greater part of the revenues must 
come from intrastate business for 4 
company to be exempt. 


words 
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F:deral Administrator E. F. Andrews 
of tue wage-hour act, is being advised 
of the position which has been taken by 
the association through its executive 
committee at a meeting August 23 in 
Chicago. 

An effort to have state legislators 
next winter enact legislation, designed 
te bring businesses, subject only to in- 
trastate rules, under an‘act similar to 
the ‘ederal wage and hour act, is seen 


microphone and ear-receivers which can 
be plugged into the telephone board. 
Recently a number of A.R.P. girls at 
Faraday Building, E. C., London, the 
key trunk exchange in the country, gave 
their first demonstration of how they 
would carry on during a gas attack. 
More than 200 of the 1,000 operators 
of the London Inland Trunk Exchange 
have been in a gas chamber and worked 
at the switchboard in their masks 





Telephone operators throughout Great Britain are being trained to use special masks for 

gas-raid duty, which are equipped with microphones and earphones. The operators are 

drilled until they can don their masks in less than ten seconds. This photograph was taken 
at Faraday House, E. C., London telephone headquarters. 


in recent activities of Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins. 

A conference is to be held in Wash- 
ington on September 12 to discuss pro- 
posed legislation to be submitted to the 
various state legislatures at the next 
session to supplement the federal wage- 
hour act. 

State labor commissioners, who have 
been invited to attend the conference, 
include the following: Martin P. Dur- 
kin (Illinois) ; Joseph M. Tone (Connec- 
ticut); W. A. Pat Murphy (Oklahoma) ; 
William M. Knerr (Utah); A. L. 
‘letcher (North Carolina); Ralph M. 
Bashore (Pennsylvania); and in addi- 
tion Supreme Court Justice Bernard L. 
Shientag, of New York. 

. ¥ 
British Operators Trained 


to Use Gas Masks 


Should enemy bombers ever spray 
poison gas over towns in Great Britain, 
the Post Office telephone operators at 
their switchboards will immediately put 
on gas masks which have been specially 
designed for their use on duty. 

A feature of the new masks is that 
they have been constructed with a 
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for 15 minutes; and the same instruc- 
tion is being given to telephone staffs 
all over the country. 

Switchboard masks cost 10s without 
their listening-in equipment, compared 
with 2s 6d for the government’s civilian 
respirator. “Training is going ahead 
unceasingly in the Post Office,” said a 
Home Office training official. “When it 
is completed we shall be ready for any 
emergency.” 

vy 
Weather Reports Planned 


for Subscribers 

New Yorkers may soon be able to 
obtain weather predictions by tele- 
phone, if the New York Telephone Co. 
receives favorable replies to 6,000 ques- 
tionnaire cards it has distributed in va- 
rious parts of the city. 

The service, planned by the company 
for several years, would be operated 
similarly to the time service now avail- 
able to subscribers calling MEridian 
7-1212. Special operators would be 
supplied with U. S. Weather Bureau 
forecasts, and the callers would receive 
the predictions in the same fashion that 
they now receive the time. 


The questionnaires were distributed 
in pay telephone stations where oper- 
ators are on duty. The cards do not 
require signatures, although those who 
reply are asked to signify their sex. 

On the cards, which are to be handed 
to the station attendants, are the fol- 
lowing three questions: 

“Do you make use of our time bu- 
reau service, MEridian 7-1212? 

“Would you make use of a similar 
weather bureau service by which you 
could call a telephone number and hear 
the latest weather forecast for New 
York and vicinity? 

“Where do you now obtain weather 
forecasts?” 

The first two questions may be an- 
swered by checking one of the follow- 
ing: “Often,” “Seldom” or “Never.” 
Options for the third are: “Newspaper,” 
“Radio,” “United States Weather Bu- 
reau” or “Nowhere.” . 

Officials of the company said most of 
the replies received have been favor- 
able, pointing out, however, that even 
if the plan is adopted it would not be 
ready for operation until the fall. They 
added that no special number, or pre- 
fix, has yet been discussed. 

The company disclosed it had made 
several other checks on the number of 
weather calls which could be expected. 
For example, it requested newspapers 
to keep count of weather inquiries re- 
ceived before the recent Louis-Schmel- 
ing fight, and found they totaled several 
thousand, some from distant points. 

vyv 


Ohio Bell Reports 
Gain for Seven Months 


During the first seven months of the 
present year, the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. connected 8,850 telephones in the 
Columbus exchange area and discon- 
nected 8,621, with a net gain for the 
period of 229 stations. 

In June and July, seasonal losses 
were sustained due to the closing of the 
public schools and the vacation season, 
but, despite these losses, the company 
has been able to show a gain for the 
year to date. 

On August 1, the company had 79,227 
telephones in service in the Columbus 
metropolitan area. 

, 2 
Southern Bell's Six 
Months’ Net Increases 

The report of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for six months 
ended June 30, 1938, shows net income 
of $5,151,779 after taxes and charges, 
comparing with $4,946,551 in first half 
of 1937. 

After dividend payments of $4,999,- 
960, surplus for the period was $151,- 
819 against deficit after dividends of 
$53,409 in first six months of 1937. 
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ommunications at the 
Third Army Maneuvers 


Southern 


OR ITS RECENT 

around Wiggins, Miss., 

August 8, the U. 
quired 


maneuvers 

July 31- 
S. Army re- 
extensive facilities, 
just as would any other large and well- 
organized business establishment. Colo- 
nel Thomas C. Spencer, as signal offi- 
cer of the Third Army and of the 
Fourth Corps Area, was in charge of all 
communications. 


telephone 


Most of the telephones were “field” 
instruments of the magneto type, 
quite similar to a magneto lineman’s 
telephone in commercial practice. At 
the Army headquarters at Wiggins, 
common battery service was afforded 
by a three-position multiple manual 
board with “universal” line and cord 
circuits, built especially for the Sig- 
nal Corps in one-position sections with 
screw-connector strips for rapid in- 
stallation and multipling of a varying 
and flexible number of positions in 
army temporary field set-ups. 

Although a number of lines were 
laid by Signal Corps units of the Na- 
tional Guard, the majority of the wire 
was strung by the 5lst Signal Bat- 
talion of the regular army, brought 
from the Signal Corps’ headquarters, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., and commanded 
by Major Harry E. Storms. 


Maneuver Wire Network 
Greater Than Ever Before 


The 5lst Signal Battalion placed 
about 350 circuit-miles of twisted-pair 
“field wire’ and more than 400 con- 
ductor-miles of open wire. Never be- 
fore had a maneuver wire network 
been so vast. Since many of the lines 
were 15 or more miles in length, it 
became necessary to load, transpose, 
and phantom-transpose them. There 
was a shortage of transposition brack- 
ets, which are not normally carried in 
stock at army signal depots, so it was 
necessary to make an emergency pur- 
chase of several hundred of them from 
the Mississippi division of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

A couple of the lines were sturdy 
open-wire pole lines, permanent con- 
struction, to be sold by the War De- 
partment to the Forestry Service of 
the Department of Agriculture at the 
conclusion of the maneuvers. Poles 
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By KARL F. STEINHAUER 


(First Lieutenant, Signal Corps Reserve) 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., Inc 


INTERESTING practical 


problems encountered 


in Mississippi “war” 


were placed with a modern earth-auger 
truck recently procured for the 51st 
Signal Battalion. The permanent pole 
lines were equipped with ground wires 
te carry off lightning discharges. Al- 
though it stormed daily the first week 
of the ‘maneuvers, the lines were ade- 
quately protected, and no lightning 
trouble was experienced on any of the 
lines, other than dust in the carbon 
blocks. 

Other lines were temporary in na- 
ture, built for the duration of the ma- 
neuvers only. This gave rise to some 
amusing problems. One open-wire line 
was built by adding crossarms to exist- 
ing poles carrying a Forestry Service 
bracket line through De Soto National 
Forest. The existing swath, adequate 
for the bracket circuit, was inadequate 
for 10-pin crossarms, but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture forbade any tree- 
trimming in the National Forest be- 
cause of the temporary nature of the 
construction. 

Signal Corps men, like any other 
telephone men, never say “can’t,” so the 
result was a great number of ingenious 
and super-fancy knots and ties, hold- 
ing back interfering branches and 
small trees in a manner which would 
have delighted even Rube Goldberg. 
Army “field wire,” a twisted-pair in- 
sulated wire made up of copper strands 
for conductivity and steel strands for 
strength, was used to make most of 
these ties. 

Where open touched stout 
trees, they were raised off the bark by 
ordinary wooden brackets with glass 
insulators—and this gave rise to one 
of the principal difficulties encoun- 
tered: The massive foliage of these 
trees caused them to sway in the wind 
much more than the poles on each 
side of the tree brackets, so that the 
tie wires at the points where brackets 
were attached to trees were breaking 
constantly (or, if the tie wire were 
stronger, the line wire snapped). 


wires 


, Jacksonville, Fla 


Guys for the temporary structure 
were often made of several parallel 
lengths of the strong copper-and-steel 
“field wire,” 
guy strand. 

The field telephones were fastened 
to trees and lacked the sheltering en- 
closure usual in commercial experi- 
ence, so the drop-wires to telephones 
were exposed to nature only a few feet 
off the ground. 

The convenient operating height for 
a man to use the telephones turned out 
to be also about the eye-level of the 
average Mississippi cow, and a great 
many cases of trouble occurred from 
the local live-stock munching a succu- 
lent “something” in the spicy (7?) in- 
sulation of the drop wire while the 
telephones were unattended, stripping 
the wire back several inches, gnawing 
the conductors together, and, to leave 
nothing undone, adding saliva and cud 
to insure a good and dependable (!) 
short. Occasionally the station protec- 
tor would be jerked down in the tussle 
over the wire-stripping. 


in the absence of regular 


The telephone was only one of the 
communication agencies established by 
the 51st Signal Battalion and the oth- 
er Signal units in the ma- 
Several teletypewriters 
were leased from the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Inc., and 
numerous radio stations were operat- 


Corps 
neuver area. 


ed. The Signal Corps also maintained 
messenger service whereby maps and 
other messages unsuited to electrical 
transmission were dispatched by mes- 
sengers on foot and in automobiles. 


vv 
Iowa Association to 
Hold District Meetings 


A series of 15 district meetings is be- 
ing planned by the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, four of which 
have already been scheduled as follows: 
Chariton, September 12; Mt. Ayr, Sep- 
tember 13; Fontanelle, September 14; 
Manning, September 15; and Wood- 
ward, September 16. 

Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association, is 
planning the program. Miss Anne 
Parnes, traveling chief operator, will 
conduct the operators’ conferences. 
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Once Every Thirty Seconds 
They Answer An Alarm 
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Congressman Critic of FCC 
Defeated for Reelection 


Final returns from Texas’ run-off 
democratic primary August 27 showed 
Representative W. D. McFarlane, en- 
dorsed by President Roosevelt for re- 
election to Congress, had been beaten. 
Ed Gossett, who campaigned in district 
13 on a promise not to be a rubber- 
stamp legislator, won over Representa- 
tive McFarlane. 

Mr. McFarlane has been one of the 
most outstanding critics in Congress of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. He was sponsor of one of the 
several radio-FCC investigation resolu- 
tions in the last session of Congress. 

vy 
Commission Reduces 


Rates at Monroe, Ga. 
Reductions of one dollar a month for 
business telephone service, 25 cents for 
individual residence, and 50 cents for 
two-party residence service furnished 
by the Georgia Continental Telephone 
Co., at Monroe, Ga., were ordered 
August 8 by the Georgia Public Ser- 
vice Commission, effective September 1. 
The action reduces the company’s an- 
nual revenue approximately $2,000. 
Mayor George P. Hammond, City 
Attorney Marshal Pollock, the city 
council and other interested citizens 
were mainly responsible for securing 
the reduction. 
vy 


Pennsylvania Bell Ordered 
to Extend Exchange Area 


The Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission August 11 ordered the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania to ex- 
tend the area of its Harrisburg ex- 
change to include the territory in lower 
Paxton township, Dauphin county, in 
which resides H. E. Eisenberg, florist. 
He lives on the William Penn Highway, 
and filed a complaint with the commis- 
sion saying he had been refused service 
on the Harrisburg exchange. 

The extension order is conditional on 
the company’s securing a minimum of 
four subcribers for a period of at least 
a year in the territory. After getting 
these the company within a period of 
30 days must complete an extension of 
its facilities. 

The company contended Eisenberg 
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was located within the Hummelstown 
exchange area, six-tenths of a mile from 
the boundary line of the Harrisburg 
and the Hummelstown exchange areas. 
Mr. Eisenberg said that since his busi- 
ness and social contacts are with resi- 
dents of Harrisburg, he should have 
service from the Harrisburg exchange 
without incurring the cost of foreign 
exchange service. 

The commission order said: 

“It is the recognized principle of util- 
ity operation that the utility should ex- 
pand its service for the public benefit 
even though at first instance such ex- 
tension may not be directly profitable.” 

- F 
General Telephone Tri Corp. 


Takes Over Indiana Central 

Pursuant to an organization plan ap- 
proved by the U. S. district court, the 
properties of the Indiana Central Tele- 
phone Co. have been vested in the Gen- 
eral Telephone Tri Corp., of 80 Broad 
street, New York, and _ distribution 
of the securities of the new company 
was scheduled to begin August 31. 
The distribution plan provides for the 
exchange of first lien bonds (or receipts 
or certificates of deposit therefor) of 
the Indiana Central for common stock 
of the new corporation, together with 
certain purchase rights expiring Sep- 
tember 30. 

Holders of first lien collateral, 10- 
year, 5% per cent gold bonds, series of 
1928, of the Indiana Central company 
have been notitied by the General Tele- 
phone Tri Corp. that for each $500 
principal amount of such bonds sur- 
rendered with coupons maturing May 
1, 1933, and subsequently, they shall 


receive 15 shares of common. stock 
of the new corporation and a purchase 
right representing the right to pur- 
chase three additional shares of stock 
for cash at $22.16% a share prior to 
September 30. 

The amended plan of reorganization 
of the Indiana Central was dated No- 
vember 27, 1936. 

The approved reorganization plan 
provides that holders of “priority 
claims” will be entitled to payment of 
their claims in cash in full as their 
claims may be or become finally estab- 
lished and allowed, upon release of such 
claims in accordance with special in- 
structions to holders of such claims. 

The assets of the newly-organized 
General Telephone Tri Corp. include 
investments in subsidiary companies 
stated at approved by the 
board of directors as of date of ac- 
quisition, August 30, 1938, based on an 
appraisal dated May 12 made by inde- 
pendent engineers, namely: $350,000 of 
common stock in the Interstate Tele- 
phone Co.; $500,000 of common stock in 
the Michigan Associated Telephone (Co.; 
and $450,000 of common stock in the 
Southwestern Associated Telephone Co. 

Other assets of the new company in- 
clude $226,100 to be received from the 
sale of 10,200 shares of common stock 
through the exercise of purchase 
rights. Altogether the assets total $1,- 
533,291. 

The Interstate company, previously 
mentioned, operates 10,987 telephones 
ii eastern Washington; 10,067 tele- 
phones in northern Idaho; and 511 tele- 
phones in western Montana. The Michi- 
gan Associated company operates 36,- 
351 telephones in western, southern and 
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recorded. 
position. 
3. Yes. 


charge would be waived. 


first route is OD. 
the first alternate route. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 16 

1. In order that they will receive proper handling. 
2. If the calls are handled by the CLR operator or operator who 

records the calls, the filing time is entered on the last ticket 
If the calls are not handled by the CLR operator or 
operator who records the calls—that is, for example, if the tick- 
ets are sent to a sequence position to be completed—the filing 
time is entered on all tickets before they are sent to this 


4. Your call would be considered a covered call and the report 
5. A call order is not left on an alternate route except in a case 


where you know that the circuit group out of your office on the 
In this case, you may leave a call order on 
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TELERING 


ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 


Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone serv- 
ice. 

Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 

Current Consumption 
negligible. 


Positively No Radio 
Interference 


Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 


ONLY ONE CONTACT! to Telephone Ringing Cur- 


rent. 





You can always depend 
upon our full co-operation 
and prompt service. 


PRICE $44.00 EACH 
F. O. B. Elyria 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 














GET THE FULL BENEFIT 
OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


You would appreciate TELEPHONY more if 
you systematically saved each copy after you had 
read it. Often, you have no immediate need for 
the information contained in the article you are 
reading, but it will prove invaluable two, four or 
six months later. Requests for back numbers of 
TELEPHONY prove this. 


Realizing that we could be of considerable as- 
sistance to our readers if we could provide an 
easy, simple method of saving the magazine, we 
decided that a binder designed to our purpose 
would do just that very thing. 

We can now offer to our readers a very practi- 
cal binder—one that will enable you to insert each 
magazine into the binder after you have read it, 
without punching or mutilation of any kind. No 
cutting or pasting is necessary. No more dirty, 
torn or dog-eared magazines. The magazines can 
be removed at any time later if desired. You 
have the complete six months file of copies for 
ready reference. 

The binder is made of durable, leather grained 
imitation leather over stiff boards. It would be 
in attractive addition to any home or library. 


You will get full value out of TELEPHONY 
by saving your copies. The binder costs only 
$2.50 and it will last for many years. 

ORDER NOW. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
Wabash 8604 
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“GEE! YOU PEOPLE 


SELL EVERYTHING !” 


Yes, Miss, every electrical supply 
a telephone company needs! 


You can depend on Graybar as a complete, con- 
venient source of every electrical telephone need... in- 
side or outside. Whatever the need... complete exchange 
supplies ... wire and cable... booths... tools... pole 
line materials . .. you’ll find it quickly available from 
Graybar. These and many other electrical products are 
included in Graybar’s 60,000 electrical 
items. And backing every product, 


stands Graybar’s 69-year reputation | 





for quality. 


GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 85 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES : GRAYBAR BLDG., N.Y. 
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POLE LINES 





eastern parts of the southern peninsula 
of Michigan and 1,064 telephones in the 
northern penisula. 


The Southwestern Associated and its 
subsidiaries operate 20,856 telephones 
in the Texas panhandle and in north- 
western, southeastern and northeastern 
Texas; 4,826 telephones in north central 
and northwestern Oklahoma; 552 tele- 
phones in northwestern Louisiana; 164 
telephones in southwestern Kansas; and 
2,780 telephones in southwestern New 
Mexico. 

The combined total number of. tele- 
phones operated by the subsidiaries of 
the General Telephone Tri Corp. was 





NEED-CESSITIES 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


conference. 


“ec 


ating technique. 


the following: 


Q 


take advice in her work?” 
on my advice before acting.” 


no self-mastery.” 


9 


other operators to clear up? 


most out of life. 
MORAL: 
spend.” 





N EMPHATIC old lady, whom I once knew, spoke of the neces- 
sities of life as ‘““Need-Cessities.” 
sities became real ‘‘Need-Cessities” before she got her meager share. 
Life had never dealt her any trimmings—and most of us do like a 
few frills along with the ‘“‘Need-Cessities.” 
Two operators approached me at the conclusion of a state traffic 
They said the program was fine but many of the sub- 
jects discussed were of no help to them. 
ference hoping to get some needful suggestions on how to handle 
situations that affected their small offices. 
Need-Cessities’”” more than “Frills” pertaining to large office oper- 


District and state traffic conferences will soon be in full swing 
and we, who will be responsible for planning programs, should keep 
in mind the “Need-Cessities” of operators who get no outside help 
except through traffic conferences. 

I have listed nine items that often affect service adversely. In 
small exchanges the matters are difficult to handle because operators 
know one another so well that it is embarrassing for the one in 
charge to call attention to irregularities in service. 
for help sometimes after a meeting is over regarding situations like 


work, although I talk, talk, talk.” 

2) “How would you handle tardiness?” 

3) “Lack of courtesy is one of my operating problems. 
it is due to too much familiarity with the public.” 

(4) “One of my operators dominates the whole force. 
‘big-I-am,’ and our manager thinks she is cute and smart, while 
he treats the rest of us as if we were ‘dumb clucks. 

(5) “What would you do with an operator who is unwilling to 


(6) “I have an operator who is capable, but she is too dependent 
(7) “One of my operators is always flying off the handle. 


(8) “What would you do with an older operator who refuses to 
assume charge of the service, when it is her turn, because she fears 
to do so and the other operators know it’? 

(9) “Would you go on training an operator for toll whose scatter- 
brained approach to her work throws everything in confusion for 


We need both “Need-Cessities” and “Frills” in order to get the 
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88,158 on July 31, 1938. This figure 
compares with 69,723 at the end of 
1934; 74,671 at the end of 1935; 82,310 
at the end of 1936; and 87,681 at the 
end of 1937. 

The combined eperating revenues of 
these companies for the year 1935 were 
$2,692,721. This compares with a total 
of $3,028,883 for 1936, $3,443,784 for 
1937, and $2,013,408 for the seven 
months ended with July 31, 1938. 

The total combined operating ex- 
penses and taxes were $1,967,841 for 
1935; $2,163,651 for 1936; $2,372,084 
for 1937; and $1,454,846 for the seven 
months ended July 31, 1938. 


Indeed, in her case, neces- 


Just enough. 


They had come to the con- 


Those girls were seeking 


Why am I asked 


Perhaps 


She is the 


She has 
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The net earning of the combined sup. 
sidiaries were $728,211 in 1935; they 
were $869,191 in 1936; $1,068,250 in 
1937; and $557,041 for the seven 
ended July 31, 1938. The net 
for 1935 was $295,464; for 1936 it was 
$431,986; for 1937, $627,982; and for 
seven months of 1938, $300,724. 

vy 
If Partially Deaf Before 


Accident, No Damages 

Ralph Russell, Omaha business man 
who claimed that he had completely 
lost his hearing as the result of a se. 
vere electric shock received while h 
was talking over long distance tele- 
phone, lost in the Nebraska Supreme 
Court his suit against the Glen Falls 


onths 
1come 


company to recover $50 a week indem- 
nity because of total disability. 
The court said that where a policy- 


holder is afflicted with a disease that 
contributed to the results of the acci- 
dent, he cannot recover. Mr. Russel] 
had long had a catarrhal affliction, 
which induced partial deafness in one 
ear, and claimed that the company hay- 
ing assumed the risk of a partially 
deaf man it cannot now contend that 
the disability that 
subsequent 


resulted from the 
accident was contributed 
previous condition. The 
court rejected the theory. 


to by his 
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New Points Brought Up 
Under Compensation Law 
The Nebraska Supreme Court has 

recently handed down two opinions cov- 
ering liability for workmen compensa- 
tion of special interest to telephone 
companies. In one decision, it said that 
an injury or death is not compensable 
as an accident under the workmen com- 
pensation law when sustained during 
the ordinary exertion required to per- 
form the employer’s duties in the ordi- 
nary and normal manner. 

In the case at bar, a coal wagon 
driver died while unloading coal at a 
house. In this case the court also held 
that if a party to a compensation case 
heard before a single judge of the state 
compensation court desires, he may ob- 
tain a rehearing before the entire court, 
but that he has the alternative of 
waiving such right and taking an ap- 
peal direct to the district court. 

A party who accepts the judgment 
of a single judge may not insist upon 
a hearing before the entire court where 
the opposing party waives such reheat- 
ing and completes an appeal to the 
supreme court. This is entirely neW 
court-made law. 

In the other case, the court held that 
the requirement of the compensation 
law—that claims must be filed for in- 
juries or deaths that are compensable 
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within a year after the cause of action 
arises, unless hindered by legal disa- 
bilitie; applies to dependent minors, 
and that the term “legal disabilities” 
does not include the fact that they are 
minol 

In the case decided the widow of W. 
R. Ray, employe of the Sanitary Gar- 
bage (o. of Lincoln, Neb., did not ask 
for compensation for herself and two 
children, but remarried within a year. 
Five years later a sister of Ray heard 
about the compensation law and 
brought suit in their behalf. The court 
held as without merit the claim of at- 
torneys for the children that the legis- 
lators did not make an exemption in 
favor of minors, as to time for filing 
claims, supposed the 
general law that minors with causes of 
action may wait till they reach their 
legal majority applied in compensation 


because they 


cases also. 
vv 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


California Railroad Commission 

August 31: Because one subscriber in 
the city of Delano, in the lower San Joa- 
quin Valley, refused to sign an agree- 

nt with the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. after all others had affixed 
ir signatures, the commission sched- 
uled a hearing on this date. 

Delano citizens have been attempt- 
ing to have the dial system installed in 
place of the present magneto system. 
The telephone company had agreed to 
make the change if the subscribers 
would stand for a 25-cent per month 
increase in rates—which was protested 
by one subscriber. 





Michigan Public Utilities Commission 


September 7: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of the Michigan Associated 
Telephone Co. for authority to purchase 
certain telephone property. 

September 9: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of the Pickford Telephone 
Co. for permission to purchase certain 
telephone property and for a certificate 
of convenience and necessity. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 


August 22: Order issued granting 
the Hector Telephone Co. permission to 
Increase its schedule of rates as of 
September 1. Evidence was submitted 
showing that the company’s average an- 
nual revenue for the past 20 years had 
been only $694, equal to 1.6 per cent 
of the average plant in service for that 
period, and that increased taxes, higher 
maintenance because of paralleling 
REA lines, etc., was fast reducing its 
het income. 
August 22: Order issued authorizing 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
purchase and the Gentilly & Huot Tele- 
phone Co. to sell all assets of the lat- 
ter company operating in territory 
northeast of Crookston. 

It was further_ordered that upon es- 
tablishment of improved common bat- 
tery metallic service, the Northwestern 
ell company’s Crookston rural tele- 
phone rates will become effective in 
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the territory now served by the Gen- 
tilly & Huot company. 

August 22: Orders issued authoriz- 
ing the Central Electric & Telephone 
Co. to place new rate schedules into ef- 
fect September 1 at its exchanges in 
Edgerton, Balaton, Lake Wilson and 
Slayton. 

After two years the additional 25-cent 
monthly charge for handset telephones 
will be eliminated by the company at 
these exchanges. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

August 26: Application filed by the 
Noel Telephone Co. of Noel, for approv- 
al of mortgage. Submitted on record. 

August 26: Application filed by the 
Goodman Telephone Co. of Goodman 
for approval of mortgage. Submitted 
on the record. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

August 22: Authority granted the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to revise the 
rules governing its telephotograph serv- 
ice, which now forbids newspapers to 
attach their own apparatus to the com- 
pany’s lines, to permit such connection 
where special protective equipment is 
provided. 

August 22: A certified report of the 
commission’s secretary was filed on the 
application of the Ohio Associated Tele- 
phone Co. to revise rates for its Ohio 
City exchange as follows: 

Business individual line, $2.00 to 
$3.00; business rural, $1.25 to $2.50; 
residence individual, $1.25 to $2.00; 
residence four-party, $1.25 to $1.75, and 
residence rural, $1.25 to $1.75. 

Where the company submitted a rate 
base of $33,433.40, the commission’s 
engineers recommend $27,951.21. 
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The auditing under the proposed 
rates sets forth that after paying op- 
erating costs, the company will have 
$778.58 for return for this exchange, 
which would be equivalent to 2.79 per 
cent, where the existing rates produce a 
deficit of 2.10 per cent. 

August 22: With reservations of the 
right to make such changes as may in 
the future be necessary, the commission 
approved the boundaries of the follow- 
ing exchanges: 

New Lebanon Telephone Co. at New 
Lebanon. 

Doylestown Telephone Co. at Doyles- 
tewn. 

Harlan Telephone Co. at Butlersville. 

Germantown Independent Telephone 
Co. at Germantown. 

Ohio Standard Telephone Co. at 
Gratis, Farmersville and Liberty. 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co. at Miamis- 
burg, Franklin and Middletown. 

August 26: The secretary of the 
ccmmission certified to the mayor of 
Willshire and to the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co. a report on the applica- 
tion of the company to increase its rates 
in the Willshire exchange as follows: 

Business individual, $2.50 to $3.00; 
business rural, $1.50 to $2.50; residence 
individual, $1.50 to $2.00; residence 
rural, $1.50 to $1.75. 

Comparing with the company’s rate 
base of $33,706.30, the commission’s en- 
gineers recommended $31,316.56. The 
audit based upon the proposed rates 
calculated that the company will earn 
a profit of $257.55 per year, or a return 
of 0.82 per cent, where the existing 
rates produce a revenue which does not 
provide a proper depreciation reserve 


charge by 2.37 per cent. 





damage and interruptions by using 
Cook True Gap Dischargers that will 
not ground the line. 





‘COOK ELECTRIC CoO. 
2700 Southport Ave. 
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Exchange Modernized 


At Richmond Beach, Wash. 


HE NEW central office at Rich- 

mond Beach, Wash., recently 

placed in service, is the latest 
addition to the West Coast family of 
central offices. Richmond Beach, lo- 
cated on the shore of Puget Sound near 
Seattle, is the home of many com- 
muters, and is also headquarters in 
Washington for one of the large oil 
companies. 

The West Coast Telephone Co., which 
operates this telephone exchange dis- 
trict, decided that the class of sub- 
scribers served should have a_ better 
So it changed from 
battery 
with all the latest features now avail- 
able. And the changes included a new 
building. 

The building carries out several in- 
novations. Its design and the color 


grade of service. 


magneto to common service 





New 6-800 Masterbuilt switchboard installed 


Wash., exchange. 
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scheme in the brick are modernistic and 
practical and create a most pleasing ap- 
pearance. The new building construc- 
tion followed plans and specifications 
prepared by the company’s engineers. 
Outside walls are made more striking 
by using two shades of brick: the body 
is a light gray, while the lower courses, 
entrance and strips are a deep chocolate 
brown with terra cotta coping to match 
the darker shade. 

Window frames are of steel arranged 
with transom sashes. Wire glass was 
installed in all the small windows. The 
large front is of crystal clear glass; 
and in the windows most exposed to 
sunlight, refracting glass was used to 
avoid glare. 

The cashier’s counter extends into 
the lobby for the convenience of the 
public. The counter top is covered with 


in Richmond Beach, 


rubber in a marbleized green shade and 
trimmed with aluminum strips. A cash 
drawer is below the counter top and 
space below is provided for toll tickets 
and office stubs. Beneath these are 
two sliding doors enclosing shelves for 
supplies and records. 

The building is heated by an auto- 
matic oil-burning hot-water heating 
plant with radiators arranged on the 
mono-flow system. Thermostat control 
of a circulating pump is utilized for 
temperature control and firing is con- 
trolled by boiler water temperature. 
Pressure and water volume are regu- 


lated by an automatic valve, and a 
surge tank is provided to trap the air 
from raw water and to smooth out sys- 
tem irregularities. 

Charts of temperature in the operat- 
ing room show a variation of plus or 
minus one degree from the thermostat 





Relay rack, main frame and power equipment installation is neat 


and compact. 
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setting, with a cycle of approximately 
30 minutes. 

Two public telephone booths have 
been provided: one to the left of the 
entrance, available night and day, and 
the other off the lobby. The booths are 
built in as a part of the building. No 
doors are provided, the sound deadening 
lining being adequate with the booths’ 
entrances open. 

The central office equipment consists 
of two positions and a calculagraph sec- 
tion of Masterbuilt 6-800 
switchboard, relay rack, main distrib- 
uting frame, power equipment, etc. The 


Kellogg 


switchboard is set into the opening be- 
tween the terminal and operating rooms. 

Due to the lift-out panels and space 
for future positions, drapes have been 





E. R. HANNIBAL, vice-president and 
general manager of The West 
Coast Telephone Co. 


used to close off the unfilled portion of 
the opening. These drapes also serve 
as a sound-deadening medium and re- 
duce the noise level in the operating 
room; echo is reduced to where it is not 
normally noticed. 

The two positions of the switchboard 
are each equipped with 15 pairs of uni- 
versal cord circuits, arranged for key- 
less listening on all calls, machine ring- 
ing on all common battery calls under 
control of originating varty. The ring- 
ing system is five-party harmonic. 

The subscriber’s multiple is arranged 
on a three-panel basis: each operator 
has all the lines on her position and no 
reach is required, either to the right nor 
left. The toll lines are lamp signal with 
associated busy lamps and are avail- 
able in front of each operator. 

The relay rack contains not only the 
relays of the line circuits but the major 
Portion of the power equipment. The 
charging unit, charge control, pole- 
changer switching panel, transformer 
Panel, and the ringing interrupters in 
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duplicate are all located on the first 
bay. The pole changers are mounted 
on the wall. 

The main distributing frame consists 
of four verticals of ironwork, arresters, 
etc., with the first column assigned for 
miscellaneous and toll and the others 
for regular exchange lines. The en- 
trance cables come in underground from 
a manhole in the lawn in front of the 
building and are trained around the 


cable trench at the foot of the main dis- | 


tributing frame. 


The exchange manhole has a rein- | 


forced concrete slab top that can be 
removed, exposing the full size of the 
manhole. Ducts and cables run from 
the manhole to the aerial distributing 
plant, leaving the front of the building 
clear of poles. 

The present equipment has 100 ex- 
change lines arranged for one, two and 
four-party harmonic selective service, 
and 15 toll circuits with plans for an 
ultimate of 600 lines, four positions and 
the required number of toll lines. 

Richmond Beach is quite close to 
Seattle and the traffic flow between the 
two points calls for rapid completion 
of toll calls. The high relative per- 
centage of toll-to-exchange circuits per- 
mits a fast service rendered by keyless 
listening and machine ringing which has 
been appreciated by the public. 

At the time the new office was placed 
in service, a new cable plant superseded 
open wire on the heaviest lead; sub- 
scribers regrouped inside the 
primary rate area to one, two and four- 
party harmonic ringing service. 


were 


Coincident with the conversion, billing 
These re- 
vised schedules provided for the read- 
justment of rates to conform to the new 
classification of 


on revised schedules began. 


service. 

The customers, previously canvassed 
to determine the preference for more 
modern service, were 100 per cent in 
favor of the new rates and service. 

The telephone company’s equipment 
engineering department supervised con- 
struction of the building and the equip- 
ment installation. The equipment de- 
partment did the installing and the out- 
side plant supervisor and plant staff 
took care of the outside construction 
work. 

The vice-president and general man- 
ager of the West Coast Telephone Co. 
is E. R. Hannibal, a director and a vice- 
president of the U. S. Independent Tele- 
phone Association and president of the 
Independent Telephone Association of 
Washington. The company’s equipment 
engineer, Robert C. Hummel, is quite 
well known throughout the northwest 
for his papers at the telephone conven- 
tions and his ever ready assistance to 
many telephone managers who request 
equipment engineering assistance and 
advice. 


ANU 


TYPE 40 
PROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINAL 











A compact, small - capacity 
unit arranged for pole or wall 
mounting. The reversible zinc 
cover allows cable to be led 
from top or bottom. Each pair 
of protectors consists of two 
Type 17, 5-ampere wood fuses 
and two Type 2105 discharge 
blocks. Available in capacities 
of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. Information 
on this and other Sands protec- 
tive equipment gladly supplied 
upon request. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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SIMPLE SCHEMATIC OF CATHODE RAY TYPE TELEVISION TRANSMITTER. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Telephones 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The Southern 
California Telephone Co. reports a net 
gain of 1,464 telephones in service dur- 
ing July, compared with a net loss of 
248 in June and a gain of 1,471 in July, 
1937. For the first seven months of 
this vear the company had a net gain 
of 10,087 stations, against one of 26,213 
in the like 1937 period. 

New York, N. Y.—General Telephone 
Corp. reports for its subsidiaries a gain 
of 542 company-owned telephones for 
the month of July, as compared with a 
gain of 1,693 telephones for the same 
month in 1937. The gain for the first 
seven months of 1938 totals 7,022 (ex- 
clusive of purchases) or 1.94 per cent 
as compared with a gain of 15,528 tele- 
phones or 4.64 per cent for the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. 

The subsidiaries now have in opera- 
tion 370,487 company-owned telephones. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania reports a 
net loss of 1,829 telephones in July, 
compared with a net gain of 918 instru- 
ments in the same month of 1937. For 
the first seven months of this year the 
company had a net gain of 2,060 sta- 
tions, against a gain of 45,528 in the 
like period of 1937. 


Construction 


McINTYRE, GA.—A telephone system 
may become a reality in this town with- 
in the next few months. Representa- 
tives of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. attended a recent mass 
meeting of McIntyre citizens, held here 
for the purpose of working out plans 
for organization of an exchange, and 
promised cooperation. 

The system if effected will include 
McIntyre, Toomsboro, and Irwinton, it 
was said. 

FULTON, MicH.—After nearly a year 
with telephone calls here being handled 
through four pay stations, service on 
50 dial telephones was started August 
16. Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Weaver closed 
their switchboard last fall after serving 
for 27 years. 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
placed the new system in service for the 
50 telephones installed this summer. 
Approximately $7,000 has been spent by 
the company in installing the _ tele- 
phones, lines and the automatic switch- 
board. Lone distance calls are han- 
dled by a Fulton operator in Battle 
Cres k. 

KING City, Mo.—Extensive improve- 
ments in the King City telephone sys- 
tem are being planned by the United 
Telephone Co. Most of the reconstruc- 
tion will be in the west half of town, it 
is understood. One improvement in- 
cluded in the program is a new cable 
crossing Vermont street at the First 
State Bank corner. A new roof has 
been placed on the telephone exchange 
recently. 

GALION, OHI0—The Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co. has purchased a site for 
the erection of a new exchange build- 
ing. Work will soon be under way on 
the laying of underground cable prepar- 
atory to the erection of the building 
next year. 

JACKSONVILLE, TEXAS — The Two 
States Telephone Co., with headquar- 
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ters in Texarkana, Texas, has _ pur- 
chased a building site and will soon 
commence work on the erection of a 
new and modern exchange, to be com- 
pleted by the first of next year. 


Obituary 


KENTLAND, IND.—Thomas H. Dixon, 
prominent business man of Kentland 
for many years and former owner of 
the telephone company here, died re- 
cently at his home following an illness 
of four weeks of paralysis. The widow 
and five brothers survive. 

MADISON, IND.—Albert W. Glauber, 
67 years old, first manager of the 
Madison Telephone Co., died recently at 
his home. The widow and a daughter 
survive. 

OTTAWA, KANS.—Mrs. Frances Jean- 
nett Hannum, 69, wife of U. S. Han- 
num of Kansas City, Mo., and a former 
well known resident of Ottawa, died 
July 28 at her home in Kansas City. 
Mrs. Hannum was stricken with paraly- 
sis a week previous. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hannum came to Ot- 
tawa in 1898 and during their 14 years’ 
residence here made many friends. Mr. 
Hannum was superintendent of the old 
Ottawa Telephone Co. and for a time 
Mrs. Hannum was the first and only 
operator. At that time telephone bills 
were collected at homes and places of 
business, and Mrs. Hannum made the 
collections, never missing a month of 
the entire 14 years. 
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STEEL STRAND «+ TELEPHONE WIRE 


SPECIFIED BECAUSE OF 
PROVED PERFORMANCE 


@rapo Galvanized Steel Strand has earned its 
enviable reputation for long, dependable, economi- 
cal life by outstanding performances in actual 
That's why it so often is specified by 
leading utilities for the more important construc- 
tion jobs. The heavy, uniform, pure zinc coating— 
applied by the Crapo Process—is notable for its 
adhesion and ductility; its ability to withstand 
bending and twisting; its lasting resistance to cor- 
Both the finished strand, and the wire 
from which it is made, conform in every detail to 
the most rigid specifications for tensile strength, 
elongation, size, galvanizing and ductility. 

Crapo Galvanized Strand is readily available in 
all standard grades and sizes. 
or write direct for technical details! 


In 1912 Mr. and Mrs. Hannum moved 
to Bonner Springs, and then to Kan- 
sas City in 1921, where they had since 
made their home. Mr. Hannum was 
employed for a number of years in the 
Kansas City branch of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. While living 
in Ottawa, Mr. and Mrs. Hannum were 
affectionately known as “Mother” and 
“Dad” by their employes. “Mother” 
Hannum had the “Voice with a Smile” 
and this, combined with a cheerful, 
kindly disposition and a natural liking 
for people, won her scores of friends. 
She was a considerate employer and a 
welcome visitor in the homes and busi- 
ness places of Ottawa. 

Manta J. Elder, chief operator, Mrs. 
Elsa Pierson, evening chief operator, 
and Fred Yates, wire chief of the Ot- 
tawa exchange now operated by the 
Southwestern Bell company, have pleas- 
ant memories of the years of their as- 
sociation with Mrs. Hannum in the days 
of long ago. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Harrison M. Smith, 
for a number of years rate expert for 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, died recently in Lincoln of a heart 
ailment. In recent years he had been 
in the employ of the government. 

VERMILION, OnH10O—John A. Hunter, 
age 63, manager here for the Lorain 
Telephone Co. for the last 25 years died 
August 13 following an attack of heart 
disease suffered while he was walking 
on the street the previous evening. 


Ask your Jobber, 


aN 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO 


MUNCIE,INDIANA 
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Current Shut Off 
To Protect Telephone Service 


HE Nebraska State Railway Com- 
August 27 ordered the 
Eastern Nebraska Public Power Dis- 
trict to de-energize transmission lines 
that parallel 14 rural lines of the Union 
Telephone Co. of Unadilla, and which 
it found caused such inductive interfer- 
ence that the reasonable efficiency of 
the telephone lines had been unreason- 
ably interfered with. 

The commission found that a ground- 


mission 


ed telephone line is a_ properly-con- 
structed telephone line within the 
meaning of the law governing the con- 
struction on and occupancy of public 
highways by wire companies. 

It held also that the commission had 
jurisdiction and authority, when it ap- 
proved the application of the power dis- 
trict, to include in its order a condition 
that there should be no unreasonable in- 
terference with existing telephone lines, 
and that the district having constructed 
and energized its transmission lines un- 
der the authority of that order, the 
challenge to its jurisdiction came too 
late. Having refused to comply with 
that condition, it must shut off current 
from the lines. 

Robert VanPelt, attorney for the dis- 
trict, said that the matter of an appeal 
to the courts weuld be decided at the 
next meeting of the district board Sep- 
tember 5. 

Order to De-Energize 

Lines Immediately Obeyed 

The order to de-energize the lines was 
immediately obeyed, and 120 customers 
of the district are now without current. 
This action, it is hoped by officers of 
the district, will result in such loud pro- 
tests from the customers as to cause the 
telephone company to recede from its 
position that the district should pay the 
cost of metallicizing its lines. The situ- 
ation, however, is complicated by the 
fact that most of the farmers are 
patrons of both the telephone company 
and the power district. 

When the complaint was first made, 
the district officers said the telephone 
company lines were in poor condition, 
and that this was responsible for ineffi- 
cient service. The company, under or- 
ders from the commission, repaired its 
lines. Commission Engineer Cargo 
tested them, reporting there were ex- 
cess noises that made communication 
difficult, measuring them with the trans- 
mission lines energized and 
gized. 

Chairman Bollen, who wrote the or- 
der, concurred in by the two other com- 
missioners, found that the district had 
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de-ener- 


not constructed its lines in accordance 
with the state law and order of the 
ecmmission in that it did not provide 
sufficient clearance so that the reason- 
able efficiency of the telephone lines was 
not interfered with, and that it did not 
at any time offer to bear the cost of 
metallicizing the lines. In fact, it now 
refuses to do so in order to restore effi- 
cient telephone service. 

Mr. Bollen said that the letter of John 
M. Carmody, head of REA in Wash- 
ington—in which it was plainly stated 
that the administration would not bear 
any expense to remove interference with 
should have 
been in the poossession of the district 
officers at the time they made the ap- 
plication, having been dated three 
months before, and, under these cir- 


grounded lines—was or 


cumstances, the wise course would have 
been to defer construction until such a 
ruling had been made. 

The chairman said that at the time 
the original order was entered grant- 
ing the application to build the lines, 
the commissioners knew and so did the 
district officers that the construction of 





CONVENTIONS 


Telephone Association of New 
Hampshire, Hotel Ashworth, 
Hampton Beach, September 7-8. 


The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association. Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond. November 3 and 4. 


Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, November 14-15. 


Kentucky Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, November 17-18. 

Alabama _ Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson 
Davis Hotel, Montgomery, No- 
vember 28 and 29. 














its proposed lines would interfere with 
the reasonable efficiency of com) lain- 
ant’s grounded telephone lines. The 
commission could have denied the uppli- 
cation and would have denied it to the 
extent that the proposed transmission 
lines paralleled the grounded telephone 
lines had it been then told that the 
district would not bear any reasonable 
expense of metallicizing the telephone 
lines. 

Telephone Company 

Assured of Protection 

The telephone company, having in- 
terposed timely objections, was assured 
by the commission that the objection 
would be taken care of in the order. The 
district, having constructed and ener- 
gized its lines under an order with 
express conditions therein contained, 
should be bound by those conditions, and 
should now be willing to place the tele- 
phone company in status quo by de- 
energizing such of its lines as inter- 
fere with reasonable efficiency of tele- 
phone service. 

On the question raised by the district 
that grounded lines are not properly 
constructed lines within the meaning of 
the statute, the commission says: 


“In this state we have a large num- 
ber of grounded telephone lines, or 
those with a single wire with a return 
through the earth. In fact, nearly all 
telephone lines owned and operated by 
farmers as mutual companies, are 
grounded. In a large degree this holds 
for other small telephone companies, 
and in a small degree for the large 
telephone companies. Through these 
grounded lines, farmers are able to 
receive telephone service at the mini- 
mum cost. These lines are now serv- 
ing the purpose for which they were 
intended. 

We are unable to conclude that a 
grounded telephone line, otherwise prop- 
erly constructed and maintained, is not 
properly constructed because it is a 
grounded line. These grounded lines 
are senior occupants of the highway 
and when the owner of an electric trans- 
mission line, a junior occupant, seeks 
to occupy the same highway, it should 
leave the owner of a telephone line so 
that the reasonable operation and effi- 
ciency of existing lines will not be in- 
terfered with. 

We know of no way to prevent this 
obvious result other than to metallicize 
all of the grounded line or that part 
which parallels the transmission lines 
with the use of coils. 

Applicant having refused to pay the 
cost, or any part thereof, of metalliciz- 
ing the grounded lines of the telephone 
company, we are for the first time called 
upon to exercise the full power and 
authority vested in us hy section 86-315 
of the 1929 Compiled Statutes, by deny- 
ing this application to the extent that 
the proposed transmission lines paral- 
lel the lines of the telephone company. 

We now hold that a grounded tele- 
phone line is a properly constructed 
telephone line within the meaning of 
section 86-313 of 1929 Compiled Stat- 
utes and that it is not improperly con- 
structed because it is not metallicized.” 
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Death of Pioneer Independent Manufacturer 


Henry Shafer, recently in charge of 
radio sales for the General Transformer 
Co., of Chicago, but for more than two 
decades identified with the Independent 
telephone industry, passed away August 
94 at his home in Chicago, at the age of 
66. He was the first general man- 
ager of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. and one of the real 
pioneers of the Independent industry. 

His experience in the telephone field 
dated back to 1891 when he was em- 
ployed as assistant supply store man- 
ager for the old Chicago Telephone Co., 
later becoming assistant foreman in the 
supply department. 

During 1892 and 1893, prior to the 
expiration of the basic patent on the 
Bell telephone Shafer 
spent his evenings and Sundays work- 
ing with Androvy Carlson—one of the 


receiver, Mr. 


founders of the Stromberg-Carlson Tel- 
ephone Manufacturing Co., then supply 
store repairman for the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co.—on a magneto transmit- 
ter. He was the first man to become 
financially as well as actively inter- 
ested in the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany when it was organized May 10, 


CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 


dopted by Bell System for pulling lead 














thed cable Write for particulars 
Adam Cook's Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 
POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 160 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 
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M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 





———— 





Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 


— 
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HENRY SHAFER, of Chicago, pioneer 
in the Independent telephone manu 
facturing industry and first general 


manager of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., died August 24. 


1895, and served as general manager or 
managing director during the ensuing 
five years. 

Mr. Shafer was also first to suggest 
to his company (in 1896) that it man- 
ufacture a common battery system for 
Independent companies and designated 
the system “central energy.” In 1897 
he supervised the construction of the 
first public telephone exchange equipped 
with central energy apparatus, at Lock- 
port, Il. 

To popularize central energy equip- 
ment, he edited and published the “In- 
dependent Telephone Journal” in 1900. 
After the publication of two issues of 
this magazine, TELEPHONY entered the 
field to fight the battles of Independent 
telephony, in January, 1901, with Harry 
BE. MacMeal as editor. Upon signing 
a year’s contract for the Stromberg- 
Carlson company, Mr. Shafer aban- 
doned publication of his journal. 

Mr. Shafer organized the Continen- 
tal Telephone Construction Co. in 1901, 
of which he became general manager. 
The stock in this company was held by 
stockholders of the Stromberg-Carlson 
company and promoted the construc- 
tion of Independent telephone plans in 
various parts of the United States. He 
later became president of the Interna- 
tional Telephone Mfg. Co., the first 
manufacturing concern in the United 
States to ship complete multiple switch- 
board equipment into South America in 
competition with European manufac- 
turers. 


In 1902, Mr. Shafer personally se- 
cured the contract for installing a cen- 
tral energy convertible system in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. This system, installed 
at Santos, Brazil, as well as Sao Paulo, 
was the first to be built which could 
be operated with local battery equip- 
ment and converted into central energy 
without replacement. 

From 1896 until the autbreak of the 
World War, Mr. Shafer attended every 
national Independent telephone conven- 
tion, and was well known among In- 
dependent telephone men the country 
over. 

Prior to the time when the United 
States became involved in the European 
conflict Mr. Shafer—as financial and en- 
gineering adviser—reorganized the 
Home Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, and 
rebuilt its six exchanges and its toll 
lines in four counties. Twice he was 
responsible for securing needed rate in- 
creases for the company, in addition to 
preparing the necessary estimates and 
prospectus to the Ontario Railway & 
Municipal Board for a $100,000 bond is- 
sue. Personally he sold locally more 
than $60,000 of the bonds, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent. 

Volunteering for service with the 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Write ot tele phone for proposition 


LM. BERRY A CO. 


Call L.D.16 ~Tele phone Bldg .Dayton.O 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 

Sent on Trial 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 












~ 
RECONSTRUCTED Eat IPMENT 
Kellogg No S01E 500 ohm drops and 

jacks 10 per strip @ $16.0 
Double pole 15 amp double throw knife 

switches @ 
Stromberg Carlson No, 896 3-bar pony 

type 1000 or 1600 ohm ringer com- 

pacts @ 8.7 
Kellogg No. 115 sk type Grabaphone 

with 3 Cond Ce less signal set 4.7 
Leich Elec. 5-bar 1600 ohm ringer 

pacts @ 8.7 
Schwarze loud ringing Exit Bell with 

inch gongs a 
I ) Slip Type I eive 

hell and new cord 

Western Elec. No. 20 AL desk s Ww 

No. 138 3-bar 1000-1600 or 2500 ohn 

ringer inside connection signal set @ 
Standard Swbd. Lamps 22-24 or 48 Volt 

Per 100 4.50 
Western Elec No. 12B Central Batt 


Repeating Coil 1.50 
desk set complete witt 


900 ohm ringer in- 


Trunk or Toll Ckt 
Nonarch No. 33 


t-bar 1000-1600 or 2 


side connection signal set @ 7.85 
Write for Bulletin 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Not Ine. 


1934 W. 21st St., Pilsen Sta. 
Chicago, Il. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











NORTH ELECTRIC 
MAGNETO SWITCH- 
BOARD EQUIPMENT 


No. 69 line jacks, double 
cutoff 


No. 4 drops—10 per strip 
No. 4—plugs 

No. 94 keys 

Switchboard generators 


(Practically New—Save 50%.) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














HELP WANTED 





MANAGER WANTED—Experienced 
all around telephone man, age to 40, 
for district manager of area serving 2,500 
telephones. Attach small kodak picture to 
letter of application, giving age, references 
and experience. Address 8730, care 
TELEPHONY 


25 


ot 


MANAGER WANTED—Man having 


experience, capable of operating telephone 


company having exchange area serving 
9,000 telephones. Age must be between 
30 and 40. Give experience, references, 


and age with small photograph. Will con- 


sider confidential. Address 8731, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
WANTED—Auditor capable of super- 


vising accounting of Class A telephone 





company. Enclose small photegraph wita 
application outlining education, age, expe- 
rience in telephone accounting and refer- 
ences. Replies will be treated confiden- 
tially. Address Telephone Management 
Co., 16th floor, Lincoln Tower, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

WANTED: Troubleman, magneto ex- 


Wife to operate. 
expected in first letter 
ot TELEPHONY, 


changes. No rent; wages 


Address 8743 care 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 400 Kellogg Harmonic 
Ringers, 4 cycles, 16-33-50-66. Perfect 
condition. With gongs, 50c each. Geo. W 


Miller, 
Indiana. 


820 W. 29th St., Indianapolis, 








POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED Thoroughly 
capable man wants position with progres- 
sive telephone company. Experienced Wire 
Chief, switchboard equipment repairman 
and installer ; some engineering experience 
can supervise group of exchanges and men 
with results Address 8742 of 
TELEPHONY 


care 


AUDITOR, experienced in Class “A” 
telephone accounting, all phases, desires 
position with company in the middle west. 
Address 8711, care of TELEPHONY. 





QUALITY 








WIRE And CORD 
Since 1900 


WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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American Expeditionary Force, Mr. 
Shafer was assigned to the finance diyj- 
sion of the bureau of aircraft as scnior 
cost accounting supervisor. He served 
as plant accounting officer at one of the 
largest “cost-plus” jobs in the Chicago 
district, including 25 contractors and 
subcontractors. After the armistice, in 
November, 1918, he was transferred to 
the air service, liquidation division, 
where he served until the Chicago divi- 
sion was closed. 

For a number of years thereafter he 
was engaged in engineering and ap- 
praisal work, including the  ap- 
praisal of a number of automatic and 


manually-equipped exchanges in Can- 
ada. He then served as electrical engi- 


neer in charge of the electrical lighting 


system of the 15 parks and some 50 
miles of boulevards, operated by the 
Chicago West Park System. 

After 1924 Mr. Shafer served for 
some time as sales manager of the radio 
division of the Premier Electric Co., 
Chicago. Then he went with the Stand- 


ard Transformer Corp. About three 
years ago he became affiliated with the 
General Transformer Co., of Chicago. 
Mr. Shafer was a member of St. Ber- 
nard Commandery, Medinah Shrine 
Sales Managers Club and the Export 
Managers Club. 
1897 Mr. Shafer 
secretary Miss Harriet 
later became his wife. 
was employed by the 


In engaged as his 
who 


For a time she 


Jacobsen, 


Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., being secretary to 
the Kelsey, at that time a 
special writer for TELEPHONY. 


late “Jim” 


Mr. Shafer is survived by his widow, 
Harriet, and a son, Henry George. 

His Carl W., 
manager in Chicago for the Stromberg- 
Carlson company for a number of years 


brother, was western 


prior to his death in 1935. 
vy 
Electrical Research 
Products President Dead 
Whitford Elec- 
trical Products, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Western Electric Co., and 


Drake, president of 
Research 


one of the major personalities behind 
the commercial development of talking 
pictures, died Wednesday, August 24, at 
his in Chatham, Mass. 
He was 55 years old. 

Mr. Drake joined the Western Elec- 
tric Co. in 1924 as assistant operating 
superintendent that 
Kearny he 
operating manager of the commercial 
department of the Western Electric. 

Upon the formation of Electrical Re- 
search Products in 1927, Mr. Drake was 
transferréd to it and about a year later 
In 1936 he 
was named executive vice-president and 


summer home 


company’s 
made 


at 


works. Later was 


became a_ vice-president. 


in 1937 was elected president. 
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Do-More 


PERATORS’ 
Sat aS 


here is but one way to 
ina Do-More chair— 
correct way. It has 
time and 
in that operators do 
e work, operate at 
et efficiency, yet are 
s fatigued when 
ipped with Do-More 
i's. Adjustable back, 
-fitting seat, and 
el height adjustment 
special features. Avail- 
Pin many types. 
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Armoured Bronze 


DROP WIRE 


20°, longer life! . . 
proved by millions and 
millions of feet in serv- 
ice. A special armoured 
coat of Mica, a better 
method of tracer identifi- 
cation banishing forever 
the old wear - inducing 
raised tracer. The solid 
bronze conductor is un- 
equaled: 85°% conduc- 
tivity, 32 ohms resistance, 
high tensile strength, flexi- 
bility and ductility. Try 
Kellogg Armoured Bronze 
Drop Wire today! 


Chance 


NEVERCREEP 
ANCHORS 


The Nevercreep Anchor 
is the only anchor that pulls 
100°, against solid, undis- 
turbed earth. Does not de- 
pend on filled in earth for 
holding power. None of 
its area is wasted. Has one 
piece rod and one piece 
plate. Easy to stock, handle 
and install. Bore the hole, 
drive the rod and hang on 
the plate. 





Churchill 


BOOTHS 


Churchill Telephone 
Booths are known through- 
out the entire industry. 
Soundly constructed, cor- 
rectly designed and beau- 
tifully finished, they make 
an attractive and profit- 
able unit wherever in- 
stalled. Ventilation and 
light are provided for 
when desired. Churchill 
Booths are available to 
meet any requirement. 
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ITS PROTECTION 


AGAINST CORROSION 








... ds Your 
Protection Against 


Trouble 


ERFECTED Telephone, Telegraph Wires and 

Strand stand up under incessant weathering 
forces which weaken and destroy wires not made 
with adequate corrosion-resisting features. 

Perfected Telephone, Telegraph Wires and 
Strand are evenly and heavily coated with com- 
mercially pure zinc. This protective layer 1s 
applied by the “hot-dip” process, which assures 
a uniform chemical bonding of the zinc and the 
steel. This coating has no weak point of contact 
with the steel . . . there is a complete union of the 
two metals . . . a feature which prevents flaking 
of the galvanizing coat. The coating is ductile... 
strong . . . corrosion-resistant. 

The ability of these products to last under 
severe service conditions has been proven by 
tests in the laboratory and in actual use. You 
can count on them for complete dependability. 
Specify Perfected Telephone, Telegraph Wires 
and Strand. 


U:S:S PERFECTED 


Telephone, Telegraph Wires & Strand 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Products Co., 
New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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...80 YOU won’t find any! 


HIS little girl can giv e youa big hand in provid- pair by pair—to make certain that every inch of 


ing dependable telephone service. She’s one of cable meets Western Electric Standards. 
many testers in our cable shop at Point Breeze, Md. That’s one reason why you can count on Western 
Painstakingly thorough, these skilled workers Electric cable for years of trouble-free perform- 


check hundreds or thousands of conductors— ance. Talk over your exact needs with Graybar. 


Western Electric @ 
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MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, 


SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION  APPARATULEC 
















@ Automatic Electric equipment { 
complete exchange installation down to such 
can rely on every product we supply to be 
quantity purchases and modern production mb be pri 
few typical items from our extensive line, andplad to s 


@ MAGNETO TELEPHONES. Aut 


user the greater beauty and added conven 


@ COMMUNITY AUTOMATIC EXE. 


boards for small exchanges, available in eit 
range of desirable operating features at |o 


@ MAGNETO SWITCHBOARDS. 











and incorporate all the latest operating img. 
toughest use year after year. 
@ SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMHBs prod 





their design and construction which are theflong e: 
equipment for every telephone use. 

@ EXCHANGE ACCESSORIES. Aftectric 
equipment, ringing machines, repeating coilfery ot 
operation of the modern exchange. 

@ TELEPHONE SUPPLIES. We are Shave e 
try out our supply service. Due to our largely pow 
unusually low for highest quality merchandi 

@ REBUILDING SERVICE. We offfplete 


switchboards of Automatic, American or M@pnufact 











This catalog is the most complete and 
comprehensive ever compiled specifi- 
cally for the small exchange owner 
and operator. In it you will find 
everything required for small ex- 
change construction, operation and 


maintenance. 













































ont fofll exchange covers every requirement from a 
such &s as a roll of tape or a pair of pliers. Yet you 
© be diquality in every respect—and, because of our 
tion mp be priced with the lowest. We show here a 
e, andplad to send you complete catalogs on request. 


Autdtric Magneto Monophones bring to the rural 
onvenifruly modern handset design. 


IC EXBS. A complete range of automatic switch- 
in eit™ or Rotor Relay types and providing a wide 
at lo 

DS. Magneto Switchboards are outstanding values 
ng img. They are built to withstand the hardest, 


UIPMEls products embody exclusive advantages in 
re theflong experience in manufacturing protection 


ES. Afitlectric exchange accessories include testing 


ng coifery other product required for the proper 


fe are #have every small exchange owner or manager 
r largeRg power, we believe you will find our prices 
shandi 

Ne offfplete rebuilding service on telephones and 
or M@nufacture. We invite your inquiries. 


DON'T DELAY! WRITE 
FOR THIS CATALOG— 


NOW! 


Send for your copy of Catalog 4075 
today. Gladly sent free of charge 


—just drop us a post card or letter 
asking for it. 


-ELECTRIC 


ARATELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


stributoind Possesc;... - 
SALES INY, 1033 VW. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
OMAIBRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 








